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CHAPTER III. 


Rizpau awoke in the morning from her state 
of half slumber, half reverie, with an odd sen- 
sation of bewilderment at finding her sur- 
roundings unchanged. She dressed herself 
hastily, with a sleep-walker’s imperfect con- 
sciousness of what she saw and did; then 
knelt, as upon the preceding night, by the 
eastern window and watched the sun lift his 
fiery crest out of the sea. The storm was 
over; the billows gradually heaving them- 
selves into repose, and she accepted the be- 
nignant augury of the young, glad day—the 
first of her newly-found happiness. 

For, continual dwelling upon the belief 
begotten by Gerald’s meaning looks, atten- 
tions, and language, and her own too vivid 
imagination had developed the uncertain im- 
pressions and varying emotions of the earlier 
hours of trembling joy into assured conviction. 
She no longer rehearsed the scenes of the 
short, fleeting days that had elapsed since her 
hero’s arrival; sifted sentences that might 
mean much and might mean nothing; repro- 
duced, upon the canvas of memory, looks, 
ardent, tender, and searching; and pondered, 
solicitously, the chances of their earnestness, 
or her right conception of the revelation they 
appeared to make. Once having admitted 
the intoxicating persuasion that the days of 
darkness, which had been many, were now to 








make way for the thrice glorious dawn that 
illumined the deepest recesses of her being, 
she took it to her heart as a certainty not 
again to be questioned or denied. She was 
in no haste to meet the author of this blessed- 
ness ; the regenerator of her barren existence. 
She was happier in kneeling there and dream- 
ing; seeing, without knowing that she saw, 
the hills rejoicing on every side, the dazzling 
waves crisped by the morning breeze; the 
fresher emerald of field, and vine, and tree; 
drinking in beauty as the flowers did the 
moisture and the sunshine. The birds sang 
‘*jubilate’’ anthems in bush and grove; told 
love stories in every bower, and there were 
voices of thankfulness and joy calling to one 
another in her soul. As with most earnest, 
enthusiastic spirits, there was a deep, rich 
vein of religious sentiment running through 
thought and character—a mine which, owing 
to the total want of spiritual cultivation, was 
sadly cumbered with rubbish. 


If it be true that there are many lips which 
say ‘‘God be pitiful!’’ which ne’er said, ‘‘God 
be praised!" it is also a peculiarity of many 
natures—and all of these are not ignoble—to 
render spontaneous, fervent thanksgivings for 
great and abounding happiness ; abrupt over- 
flowings of what seems to be pious gratitude, 
for gifts received and mercies showed ; while 
their mouths grow dumbly stern, their hearts 
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petrify into rebellious millstones, at the ap- 
proach of sorrow, the stroke of the chastener’s 
rod. Loneliness, scorn, and neglect, such as 
had been Rizpah’s for ten weary years, had 


failed to make her cynical—hadnot hardened 


her; but neither had she learned holy and 
beneficent lessons from the discipline. In all 
that period she had felt no such softening 
emotion, no such purity of aspiration as now 
caused her to raise tearful eyes to the blue 
heavens and murmur,: brokenly, ascriptions 
of gratitude and praise to a higher power. 
‘*Father, forgive Thy wayward child, and be 
very near to guide and bless her in the bright, 
untrodden path Thou hast opened up before 
her!”’ 

Ada knocked at the door, on her way to 
breakfast; looked curious askance at the 
dewy lashes drooping over the tell-tale orbs 
that dared not meet hers, and at the flushed 
cheeks. But she offered no audible query. 
That was not Ada’s manner of acquiring in- 
formation. She glided softly down stairs, 
cooing pleasantly of the weather and her 
plans for showing her guest something more 
of the neighborhood than she had been able 
to see from the fog-bedewed windows. Gerald, 
also, was aware of some alteration in Rizpah’s 
manner and aspect; scanned her keenly, 
several times during breakfast, to ascertain 
in what the change consisted, arriving, at 
length, at the sapient conclusion that ‘‘she 
was, like all other women, whimsical, and, 
having been a trifle too open and free the day 
before, was counterfeiting reserve now, in the 
expectation of being drawn out.’’ 

He had no more agreeable task upon his 
hands just then, and, upon quitting the din- 
ing-room, proposed to her to take the chess- 
board into their favorite porch and give her 
the second lesson. Rizpah studied the mimic 
battle-field in pretended singleness of atten- 
tion, glad to have some pretext for looking 
down, and, with better feigned interest, her 
opponent often suffered his gaze to wander 
to, and rest upon, her averted face. By and 
by his hand touched hers—not accidentally, 
but, as it were, impulsively—and he asked, 
in low, agitated accents :— 

‘* Have I offended you ?’’ 

** Offended !’’ 

Rizpah, taken completely by surprise, 
stared him directly in the eyes. The empha- 
sis and the startled look combined would 
have enlightened a less conceited man than 





Gerald. He needed nothing more to inform 
him that he had gone quite as far as was— 
not kind and honorable—that was not the 
test! but altogether safe, considering that 
Miss Lowrie was his sister’s visitor, and that 
she had a father living, who might, if this 
flirtation were prosecuted through a few more 
stages, institute inconvenient inquiries with 
respect to his intentions, 

Ada camé to the rescue in the nick of time. 

‘“‘There is a carriage in the avenue,’’ she 
said, ‘‘and two gentlemen on horseback. I 
think it must be the Byrds, Gerald.’’ 

“You are prime authority where that 
family is concerned!’’ interrupted her bro- 
ther, teasingly. 

The pure pink in her cheeks was a trifle 
deeper, but she manifested none of the flutter 
of confused or detected love. 

‘*Rizpah, dear, if you want to escape un- 
seen to your room in order to retouch your 
toilet, now is your time. I shall be back, 
directly, Ger. You, having no puffs, or curls, 
or ribbons to look after, must stand your 
ground and receive the invaders.”’ 

‘‘Invaders, indeed!’’ sighed Rizpah, fol- 
lowing Ada up the stairway. ‘‘I wish the 
rain had lasted a couple of weeks, instead of 
four days.”’ 

‘‘Fie! have you no more just ideas of the 
duties you owe to society ?’’ said Ada, easting 
a merry ray over her shoulder into the dis- 
consolate visage of the complainant. 

‘‘Oh, if you come to that, society and I are 
quits! I defy the hollow-hearted, painted 
and bedizened beldame to produce a list of 
my debts to her, and my account against her 
is equally meagre. I don’t know any of these 
people, Ada, darling! and they never heard 
of me. Must I undergo the ordeal of presen- 
tation and small talk ?’’ 

‘*T fear that 1 must say ‘ yes,’ to that pathe- 
tic appeal!’’ Ada had gained the upper hall, 
and stayed her progress to reason with her 
untaught comrade. ‘You will be inquired 
after, and your non-appearance might excite 
ill-natured observations.’’ 

An effect which was not avoided by her in- 
troduction to the circle of stylish young ladies 
and their cavaliers. The Misses Byrd—Mary 
and Agnes—Miss Julia Rupert, and her beau- 
tiful cousin, Miss Emily Challoner, were es- 
corted by Messrs. Byrd and Langley, and, all 
arising in courtly array, to welcome home 
their neighbor, the popular daughter of Hope- 
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ton Hall, and the stranger she introduced in 
her most engaging tone as, ‘‘ My schoolmate 
and very dear friend, Miss Lowrie, of New 
York!’’ a battery of a dozen eyes raked the 
tyro in parlor usages—in sailor’s phrase— 
** fore and aft.’’ 

Gerald, from his post as spectator, could 
not fail to recollect his sister’s allusion to the 
advantages she might derive from the foil 
providentially supplied to her lovely and gra- 
cious self, and he had the decency to feel a 
little ashamed of Ada’s want of feeling—a 
twinge of compassion for the quivering barque, 
which, to carry out the nautical metaphor, 
having been overhauled and scuttled, was al- 
lowed to sink out of general view in a remote 
corner. But shame nor pity was efficient to 
secure his kindly succor for the solitary one 
who was, to all appearance, speedily forgotten 
by the chattering bevy of gay acquaintances. 
He, like his sister, granted cheerful recog- 
nition to the obligations of society, and in- 
clination did not clash with the perception of 
duty that induced him to establish himself 
beside Miss Challoner, and eall into exercise 
his best arts of pleasing for her amusement. 
Rizpah watched this pair from her recess, a 
dull pain gnawing at her heart-strings. For 
a while she struggled valiantly as ineffectu- 
ally, to keep herself in mind of the impossi- 
bility of his acting differently. His réle as 
host imperatively demanded that he should 
ignore private partialities and devote himself 
to the latest comers, while they were under 
his roof. The opposite course would have 
been ungentlemanly and churlish, and these 
qualities were incompatible with the character 
of this modern and model chevalier. Only—if 
this stringent law of justice and expediency 
had not thrown him into such dangerous 
proximity to the belle of the group, the wit, 
likewise, if the bursts of applause with which 
her sallies were hailed by those who were 
near enough to catch their import, were to be 
admitted as testimony. 

Miss Challoner was a magnificent specimen 
of Southern beauty; with glorious dark eyes, 
flashing, like twin planets, beneath fringes 
black as midnight; features that, in their 
high-bred mould, bespoke hereditary rank 
and cultured pride; carnation bloom; pearly 
teeth; neck, arched and swan-like, and a 
full, voluptuous figure, redeemed from actual 
plumpness by her height. She was a queen 
in bearing, an autocrat in language and ac- 
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tion. - Nevertheless, she unbent to Gerald 
with an easy grace that tried Rizpah’s nerves 
and spirit a thousand times more than offen- 
sive hauteur or downright disdain could have 


done. He were more than man if he could 
withstand the witchery of that smile, the 
magic eloquence of her silvery tones. It was 
ridiculous, therefore, that she, the forgotten 
looker-on, should marvel that his glance never 
strayed in the direction of her nook; that 
mien and visage expressed unalloyed satis- 
faction with his position and occupation. It 
was sheer and childish folly in her to begin to 
speculate, as she presently did, in a forlorn, 
miserable way, as to whether she had not 
been dreaming through this enchanted week, 
and had but just aroused to see and hear 
things as they truly were; to estimate trifles 
at their paltry worth. , 

But marvel, and mope, and speculate she 
did, until, really unable longer to look and 
suffer, she slipped along the wall like a sha- 
dow, and vanished, accomplishing the exit so 
noiselessly that only Ada remarked her flight 
and the manner of the same. Hospitality 
was the first great law of Hopeton Hall, and 
this was demonstrated at this time by Mrs. 
Hopeton’s appearance among her daughter’s 
visitors, with the declaration that horses and 
carriage had been ordered into the retirement 
of her stables, and that it was her inflexible 
resolve to detain her young neighbors until 
the afternoon. There were horrified protesta- 
tions as to the necessity of an early departure, 
and expostulations, neatly turned and ani- 
matedly delivered, with the smiling and ob- 
durate despot; but when the futility of these 
became apparent to all, the party submitted 
with beautiful resignation to her decree. Riz- 
pah heard the sweep of the bird of Paradise 
covey up the wide staircase; their buzzing 
and laughter in the room adjoining hers, 
whither they had been conducted for the pur- 
pose of removing their bonnets and mantles, 
and guessed instantly what turn affairs had 
taken. 

‘*The idea of a state dinner, to be eaten in 
the sight of all that crew!’’ she exclaimed, 
starting, aghast, from her usual lounging- 
place. 

Reckless of the opinion of the strangers, 
and, without a misgiving that she was doing 
aught to wound or mortify the Hopetons, she 
seized books and pencil, donned her hat, and 
ran away—down the shady lane at the back: 
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of the house, and across a corn-field, the tall 
bushy stalks of maize affording a welcome 
screen; never halting until she had pene- 
trated to the heart of the woods that formed 
the western boundary of the plantation. The 
ground was wet upon the margin of the stream 
gurgling through the sequestered glade she 
selected as her reading-room, but she picked 
out a mossy log for a seat, and, ’twixt scrib- 
bling, sketching, reading, and castle-building, 
passed the livelong summer day, infinitely 
more to her taste than if she had been con- 
demned to dawdle it away, like a decorous 
young lady, amid the handsome furniture and 
select company in Mrs. Hopeton’s parlor. 

To this sylvan retreat wandered Gerald, just 
before sunset, having traced the fugitive by 
her footprints upon the sodden earth. Riz- 
pah’s straw hat lay upon the ground; her 
book had slipped from her hand to her feet, 
and with relaxed fingers crossed in her lap, 
her head sunk upon her bosom, she leaned 
back within the lowest crotch of the tree 
behind her, fast asleep. Gerald’s original 
suspicion that her slumber was feigned, was 
corrected by a nearer survey of the unstrung 
figure, and the sound of her easy, regular 
respiration. With a flash of fire in his eye, 
he seated himself upon a stump, a few feet 
distant, and awaited her return to conscious- 
ness. The roseate beams of the sinking sun 
strained through the foliage overhead, warmed 
the sallow complexion into a more healthful 
hue; even seemed to round the thin cheeks 
and the one bare arm, from which the sleeve 
had fallen aside. Her lips were lightly closed, 
and their delicate curve was at once noble and 
sweet. The sunlight drew out a golden shim- 
mer upon the ripples of the hair that, partly 
released from the comb, hung upon her neck. 
Gerald, albeit not gifted with an artistic eye, 
perceived that he had happened upon a pic- 
turesque study. 

**If I could handle a pencil as she does, 
I would attempt a sketch of her just as 
she is now, and callit the ‘Sleeping Dryad,’’’ 
he thought. -‘‘ What a wild, uncivilized thing 
she is! lawless and fearless alike. She ought 
to have lived in the days mythology tells us 
about. The character of a fawn or wood- 
nymph would have suited her better than 
that of an educated woman, who must wear 
stays and crinoline, and reside in a house 
built by a carpenter. What could delude or 
surprise a sensible man into marrying a girl 





who behaves herself in so uncomfortable a 
style, I wonder ?”’ 

At this stage of his cogitation, when the 
mirth had quite forsaken his face, and his 
observation of the motionless form and fea- 
tures was most intent, the dark eyes slowly 
unclosed and rested upon him. There was so 
little of surprise, so much of languorous de- 
light in their regards, before the mists of 
sleep entirely forsook them, that Gerald’s 
imagination immediately leaped to the con- 
clusion—‘‘ She has been dreaming of me!”’ 

Then, as warning recollection was aroused, 
Rizpah sprang up, in pitiable embarrassment. 
‘Mr. Hopeton! how and when did you come 
here? Why did you take the trouble? How 
long have I been asleep ?”’ 

‘*T have occupied my present position from 
five to ten minutes. I did come to look for 
you. I cannot answer with accuracy as to 
the duration of your siesta, but the sun is 
just down,’’ he replied, with commendable 
seriousness, not stirring from his place. 

Rizpah was twisting up her hair, her face 
a-flame with confusion and modest chagrin. 
When she would have stooped for her hat and 
book, Gerald picked them up and presented 
them with a respectful bow. He began to 
feel pity for her overwhelming shame, while 
he was not disposed to spare her the punish- 
ment he thought she merited. 

‘*T am very sorry’’—she began. 

‘So amI!’’ interrupted he. ‘‘If you are 
ready to go home, you had better not linger 
long in this damp spot. I am afraid that you 
have taken cold already.’’ 

‘‘There is no danger of that! What I 
meant to say was that I regretted having 
obliged you to look for me. I had no idea it 
was so late.’’ 

‘‘ And I meant that I deplored our failure 
to make you contented and happy within 
doors; that we had succeeded in rendering 
our society so obnoxious that you preferred 
a day of solitude and fasting in these damp, 
unwholesome woods, to longer endurance of 
our kindly-meant hospitality-!”’ returned Ge- 
rald, in calm severity. 

‘I have not fasted. I filled my pockets 
with peaches, as I passed along the lane by 
the orchard,’’ said Rizpah, humbly, her un- 
steady lip denoting the swelling of her heart. 

Gerald was more disposed to laugh than 
scold at this childish rejoinder, but he main- 
tained his gravity. 














‘‘Has my mother given you any reason to 
imagine that you were an intruder at her 
table ?”’ 

** You know that she is kindness personified, 
Mr. Hopeton !’’ 

‘* Ada, then, is the offender—or is it I?’ he 
pursued. 

‘*How can you treat me so cruelly??? The 
tears were by this time irrepressible, and she 
withdrew her hand from his arm to join it 
with its fellow over her face. ‘‘My heart 
would break if I thought you meant one of 
the hard things you have been saying! I left 
the house because I felt that a day spent in 
the company of those gay strangers would be 
worse than a fortnight of purgatory to me.’’ 

“You did not take into account the very 
unpleasant position in which this act would 
place us—Ada’s mortification, my mother’s 
displeasure and concern when your flight 
should be discovered and discussed—my dis- 
appointment.’’ Gerald waxed bold in his 
lately assumed character of censor. 

**T did not suppose that my absence would 
be noticed. Least of all, did I imagine that 
you wouid be disappointed. Miss Challoner 
is surely sufficiently charming to reconcile 
any reasonable man to the deprivation of 
other companionship!’’ blundered Rizpah, 
hot and imprudent, as the suffering of the 
hour of loneliness and neglect, spent in the 
corner, recurred to her. 

‘*So, ho! jealous!’’ meditated Mr. Hopeton, 
well pleased, because flattered. ‘‘This would 
be interesting were it not so nearly ludicrous. 
What would /a belle Challoner think and say, 
if she gere cognizant of the tragic turn our 
comedy is taking ?’’ Aloud he answered, in 
seeming kindliness and sincerity, ‘‘ You have 
wronged us all by your ungenerous distrust ; 
have forced us into a situation both perplex- 
ing and unexplainable to outsiders. We can- 
not exculpate ourselves from the imputation 
of inhospitable treatment of you, without 
casting unkind reflections upon yourself. Is 
it your wish, then, that Ada shall deny her- 
self the pleasure of seeing her former friends 
while you are with her? Does your comfort 
and happiness depend upon a monoply of her 
thoughts and society? Must she, in order to 


retain her stand in your affection and esteem, 
alienate every one without the pale of her 
own family? This is not like you—Rizpah !”’ 

He affected not to be aware that he had 
employed the familiar address. 


Still less 
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would a spectator have suspected that he 
divined what would be the effect of his last 
word and tone upon the sensitive being at his 
side. Yet he felt the thrill that went through 
her; the instant and involuntary clasp of the 
fingers he had just restored to the support of 
his arm; heard her breath—sharply drawn 
for one second—then fluttering in short, hard 
pants, she tried, unavailingly to control; un- 
derstood that that single drop of unutterable 
sweetness had caused her to forget the pain 
induced by his reproofs; said in man-like—I 
do not say ‘‘manly’’ glee—‘‘If she is wild, I 
can tame her! I hold her heart and will, as 
one might a grayhound in a leash! If there 
were anything more than a month’s amuse- 
ment to be gained by the prosecution of this 
conqueft, @ would goin! It is so unique!”’ 

They were now in the lane, sauntering lei- 
surely towards the house, and in the midst of 
her troubled joy, Rizpah began to think of the 
necessary encounter with the dignified dame 
who ruled the domain. 

‘*T can see, now, what construction your 
mother must have put upon my conduct; 
how rude and ungrateful I must appear to 
her,’’ she said, uneasily. ‘‘ But, indeed, 
while I may have behaved selfishly and fool- 
ishly, nothing was more remote from my 
thoughts than to offend her, or to debar Ada 
from the pleasure of association with her old 
companions. I cannot tell you or them how 
deeply penitent I am!’’ 

‘*T was certain that you were incapable of 
wilfully inflicting pain, and I can answer for 
my mother and sister, that they will overlook 
this little escapade, when they have heard my 
explanation of the affair. Before we dismiss 
the subject, let me apologize for my plain- 
ness of speech. You may have regarded it as 
presumptuous and ungentlemanly’’— 

‘*No, no! it was most kind—most noble! 
If I have flinched under it, the smart is all 
gone, now; the smiting was an excellent oil. 
Always be-thus candid with me. I am so 
ignorant, rude, untaught! consistent in no- 
thing except my imperfections, and their 
name is Legion. And, with the exception of 
Ada, I have never had a true friend !’’ 

‘Until now!’’ rejoined Gerald, impres- 
sively, and they spoke no more until ‘they 
were at the door of the mansion. 

Mrs. Hopeton stood in the porch, key- basket 
in hand, overlooking the lawn and the corn- 
fields beyond. Every line of her fair face 
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hardened when she descried the culprit. One 
comprehensive and severe glance espied the 
various disorders in apparel and hair, which 
Rizpah had not herself remarked until thus 
reminded of their existence. 

‘*We have been very unhappy, Miss Riz- 
pah!’’ was the preface to a starched and po- 
lished lecture. 

Rizpah could not trust her courage to bide 
the conclusion. 

‘*Dear Mrs. Hopeton!’’ she said, in sub- 
mission so contrite, that had she prostrated 
herself in the dust, to kiss the hem of the 
lady’s garment, the act could hardly have 
signified abasement more abject ; ‘‘I have be- 
haved very foolishly—have done very wroig; 
but I had no design of wounding you or Ada, 
or of offering disrespect to your,friends. I 
am heartily ashamed of myself, but, if your 
goodness can overléok this offence, I will try 
very hard to deserve your approbation in 
future.”’ 

**T think more of the effect of your singular 
¢onduct upon others than upon the members 
of my own family,’’ resumed Mrs. Hopeton, 
less haughtily, but still with portentous so- 
lemnity. ‘I offered every apology to our 
neighbors that I could devise, but I fear that 
they were inadequate to cover your strange 
and continued absence.”’ 

‘*There, mamma, leave the poor child 
alone! She has said that she is sorry, and 
has asked your pardon!’’ interposed Ada, 
showing her sunny face at her parent’s elbow. 
‘* What more would you have ?’’ 

‘*Nothing more should be exacted!’ said 
Gerald, decidedly. 

‘*So, by your leave, J shall administer the 
rest of the scolding which she acknowledges 
she deserves |’? continued Ada, pulling Riz- 
pah’s sleeve. ‘‘Come away, naughty girl! 
You have no idea how frightful I am when I 
am fairly incensed, and I am terribly angry!’ 

When they were in her chamber, she merely 
said, ‘‘ You have missed pleasant company, 
dear! If you run away again, we will resolve 
ourselves into a sheriff's posse, and seek you 
in force. Gerald will make it all right with 
mamma. I saw itin his eye. He can man- 
age her as nobody ever does. So you needn’t 
torment youself with dreads of the sequel of 
her sermon.”’ 

Gerald! still Gerald! now her defender, as 
he had lately been her guide and adviser! 
Ada’s amiability, her ready forgiveness were 
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lovely and consolatory, but Rizpah did not 
chide the thought as disloyal that decided 
the brother’s mode of dealing with her way- 
wardness, to be the more judicious and salu- 
tary to the erring, untutored wildling she, in 
her deep repentance, had described herself as 
being. She had seen a new phase of his cha- 
racter; had done homage to his strength of 
will, his just perception of right, and his 
fearless declaration of the truth. If she had 
recognized in him, yesterday, the embodiment 
of her ideal love, her lowly obeisance to-night 
was paid to her master and ruler. 
(To be continued.) 





JOHN DERBYSHIRE. 
BY ROBERT MORRIS. 


Tov art not here—thou art not here; 
The emile that like a sunbeam shone, 

And dried up many a mourner’s tear, 
Has, like a sunbeam, gone. 


We miss thee still—we miss thee still; 
The hand, whose clasp was ever warm— 

The eye, whose gentlest look would thrill, 
Are lifeless like thy form. 


We mourn thee yet-—we mourn thee yet; 
So kind and good, so calm and mild— 
A high-toned, noble-hearted man, 
Yet gentle as a child. 


I loved thee well—I loved thee well ; 

Few knew thy worth who did not love— 
Thy friendship was a holy beam 

That had its source above. 


Time may pass on—time may pass on— 

And ties may break, and friends may part; 
But nothing earthly shall erase 

Thine image from my heart. 


Above thy grave—above thy grave e 
How many a sorrowing friend will stand 
And think of thee—the just and true— 
Now in the better land. 


May roses bloom—may roses bloom 
Around thy form’s last resting-place, 

And though thou bast a simple tomb 
May nature lend it grace. 


Thou art not here—thou art not here; 
We meet no more at morn and even— 
But still we feel thy spirit lives 
Among the blest in heaven. 





Tne discovery of what is true, and the 
practice of what is good, are the two most 
important objects of life. 

—RicHEs are given to make life pass com- 
fortably ; but life is not given only to amass 
riches. 
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“CUT OUT.” 


BY MI88 LANCASTER, 


DovstiEss the philosophers have a name, 
and a long one, for the attraction that caused 
the peculiar rotary motion of Kay McKay’s 
head when subjected to certain specific in- 
fluences. It could not have been the moon 
nor the stars, because it was most conspicu- 
ous when those mystic orbs were not in the as- 
cendant, when, in fact, the sun was approach- 
ing the meridian. But there were some of 
those who sat ‘‘in the seat of the unlearned”’ 
at Lansdowne church, who were as thoroughly 
au fait to the process of the phenomena in 
this individual case as the wisest of the sages. 
The symptoms were always identical from the 
first initiatory furtive glance over the shoul- 
ders, to the gradual turning of the atlas upon 
the axis, the ultimate sympathy of the dorsal 
muscles, and the entire vertebral column, 
till the whole man stood fairly and squarely 
facing the organ loft. This stage of affairs 
would be reached just when, ata pause inthe 
grand choral harmony, a pure, clear voice 
floated out upon the air, soaring higher and 
higher into the azure, till it seemed as if it 
would scale heaven’s gate. Rapt, and un- 
conscious of all beholders, he would gaze and 
listen as if fearful that the soul of the song- 
stress, mounting with her voice, would linger 
with the immortals; and when, after its won- 
derful and effortless flight, returning earth- 
ward, it alighted as gently as a linnet on a 
spray, and an ineffable sweetness and content 
lighted her face, as if some ray, strayed from 
‘‘within the veil’? had rested there, or she 
had felt the thought so innocently and naively 
spoken by Jenny Lind, ‘‘Is it not beautiful 
that I can sing so?’’ a man less in love than 
Kay McKay might have been pardoned if to 
him— 


“She seemed a splendid angel, newly drest, 


’ 


Save wings, for heaven.’ 

She was certainly the prettiest girl in Lans- 
downe, which is saying much; the pride of 
the maestro, who used to select all the an- 
thems with reference to that marvellous voice, 
which attracted full as many to the morning 
service, if the truth must be told, as the elo- 
quent preaching of the excellent rector. So, 
if Kay McKay chose to make a spectacle of 
himself, who might say him nay? Have not 
16* 





enamored youths done the same thing time 
out of mind? And had he not an especial 
right, for was she not his promised wife, and 
when he was twenty-one, would he not bring 
her home to be the lady of Branksome, the 
beautiful homestead to which he was sole 
heir? 

Few villages, even in New England, were 
favored with more agreeable and intelligent 
young people than those who constituted the 
best society in Lansdowne. Besides the an- 
cient families who dwelt so proudly in the 
venerable mansions built by their ancestors a 
century ago; the natural attractions of its 
situation ; its exquisite combination of moun- 
tain and river scenery, and its high moral and 
intellectual tone, brought to the place many 
people of cultivation and refinement, who 
came there to rear those beautiful homes 
that give substantial form to ‘‘the stuff that 
dreams are made of,’’ and to spend the for- 
tunes acquired elsewhere. 

In a community where the standard of edu- 
cation and elegance was so elevated, it will be 
easily believed that a rare perfection of men- 
tal and personal gifts must be the dower of 
one to whom all voices, without envy or re- 
serve, accorded the title of ‘‘ queen of beauty 
and of sohg,’’ and yet, if you had asked her 
best friends why they loved Constance Iselin, 
the charms which so impressed a stranger 
would have been the last attraction of which 
they would have spoken. They would have 
said, ‘‘ Because she is so gentle, so generous, 
so unselfish,’’ and if they had read Sir Philip 
Sydney’s ‘‘Arcadia,’? perhaps they would 
have added: ‘‘Carrying thus in one person 
the only two bands of good-will, lovelinesse 
and lovingnesse.’? So when it was said that 
she was to be married to Kay McKay, the heir 
of Branksome, and accounted the best match 
in the country, everybody pronounced it a 
very proper and suitable thing. They had 
been playmates and classmates at school, 
and, a little later, he had been her dutiful 
squire and escort for all the parties, lectures, 
and concerts. So the world being willing, it 
was decided to be a most natural and fitting 
result from the premises. 

There were plenty more of beaux in Lans- 
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downe, and very good ones, too; for, in ad- 
dition to those who were indigenous, there 
came, every summer, to ruralize and enjoy 
the hunting, fishing, and fine mountain air, 
college students, professional and business 
men, resting body and mind and recuperat- 
ing for a renewed struggle with fame or mam- 
mon, as the case might be. It was quite a 
paradise for those young women who consi- 
dered it the highest good and the chief aim of 
existence to ‘‘ receive attention,’’ for no small 
attraction in the eyes of these idle and plea- 
sure-seeking gentlemen, was the fact that the 
society boasted so many pretty young ladies. 

If there was one who did not cheerfully 
acquiesce in the verdict that pronounced 
Constance Iselin ‘‘the most beautiful,’’ it was 
her sister Linda. One meets sometimes with 
strange anomalies in families, but seldom 
could two sisters be found more unlike. How 
such an eaglet as Linda came to nestle in the 
dove-cote of the Iselins, might puzzle com- 
mentators. John Iselin, the rector of Lans- 
downe, was a man of peculiar gravity and 
dignity, so reserved that he would hardly 
have been popular in the parish, but for the 
winning and kindly grace of his wife, who 
seemed to combine nearly virtues enough for 
that impossible paragon, a clergyman’s wife. 
Cheerful, warm-hearted, genial, and patient 
woman! The heart of her husband trusted 
safely in her, and her elastic and hopeful 
temperament served not only to sustain her 
own many troubles, but to help to lighten 
his. Constance was like both; dignified, 
cheerful, forgetful of self. The delicacy and 
purity of tint and outline that distinguished 
her features, seemed a fitting index of a soul 
without guile or envy, and he who loved her 
ennobled himself in so doing. 

To describe Linda Iselin would be like try- 
ing to paint a sunbeam, or the changeful hues 
of a bird on the wing. The brightest eyes, 
the most exuberant spirits, the most in- 
domitable will, were her most conspicuous 
points, with an energy and perseverance to 
execute all that her fertile genius devised. 
She was one of the irrepressibles, whom the 
grave admonitions of her father, and the lovely 
example of her mother, failed equally to awe 
or impress. The dearest delight of her heart 
was, as she phrased it, ‘‘to cut out the other 
girls.’”’ Beaux came to be held on a very un- 
certain tenure in Lansdowne, and never till 
the matrimonial lasso was snugly fitted could 
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they be esteemed quite secure. Even the city 
belles who came in the sweet summer time fo 
renew their roses and expand their lungs with 
the rejuvenating mountain air, could have ne 
guarantee that their cavaliers might not de- 
sert to the imperious beauty. No sooner was 
a strange gentleman known to be in town, 
than this dauntless little corsair spread all 
sails to the breeze, and seldom returned with- 
out a prize in tow. A strange taste it seemed, 
too, in a young lady who was herself engaged, 
as she had been for a year or more. 

How David King relished all these caprices 
and coquetries of his fiancée, this deponent 
saith not. His heart was too large to harbor 
a small ora jealous thought, and if he ever 
felt or expressed any disapproval, she had 
the skill to set his doubts at rest and man- 
age him as easily as a slender Indian mahout 
the ponderous elephant. Perhaps she was 
not the first to observe how much more tract- 
able a pair of broad shoulders and strong 
arms, with a generous nature, are apt to be, 
than your dyspeptic ‘‘lean and hungry Cas- 
sius,’’ thinking only of himself, and ever on 
the qui vive for personal affronts. Certain it 
is, that David King’s loyal and faithful heart 
never swerved from its allegiance to the lady 
of his vows, whatever provocation he may 
have had, and Linda Iselin’s flirtations, how- 
ever annoying they might have been some- 
times, had as yet been productive of no very 
serious mischief. 

It was in the winter that Constance Isef?in 
went to Boston to advance and perfect her 
musical education under a superior mastes, 
Lansdowne was suffering under an unusual 
and peculiar dearth of the masculine element, 
and was, as Linda said, ‘‘as dull as a church.” 
Even David King was absent on business in 
New York, when ennui, or her evil genius, 
suggested to the unscrupulous coquette to try 
her power on Kay McKay, and, ‘‘most un 
kindest cut of all,’’ to ‘‘cut out’? her sister 
Constance. It was not the easiest undertaking 
in nature, for his attachment to her was deep- 
set in his nature, and had grown with his 
growth ; but the very difficulties of the enter- 
prise gave it a piquant charm. Perhaps at 
first she did not aim te supplant her sister 
entirely; she would only try her power and 
keep her fascinations in practice. But as she 
revolved the plan and the means, it gained 
strength and proportion, and she determined 
to make a sure thing of it, and appropriate 
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the heir of Branksome to her own behoof. 
$So shé condoled with him on his loneliness, 
then she laughed at his sentimental regrets 
for the absence of his lady-love. Cautiously 
she proceeded to besiege the stronghold of his 
self-love with delicate but potent flatteries. 
So, at first he found her society a solace, then 
a delight, and at last a necessity. By what 
nicety of finesse, what subtle and occult gra- 
marye she came at length to reach his heart, 
is best known to the sorceress herself. The 
witches were not all extinguished at Salem. 
Kay McKay’s fidelity began to waver, and op- 
portunity and perseverance were triumphant. 
Her last coup was to profess herself violently 
in love with him. Such a tribute to his per- 
fections was irresistible, and, forgetful of his 
vows to the absent, forgetful of honor and 
manhood, he bent his neck a willing subject 
to the wiles of the enchantress. 

Did Constance Iselin die when she knew 
that she had been ‘‘ cut out’’—that her lover 
was disloyal and forsworn? Certainly not. 
Whatever mental anguish she might have 
suffered, she had too much faith in God’s 
goodness to throw away life, and all the rich 
and rare gifts with which she had been en- 
dowed, because a bright and beloved star had 
gone out forever from her horizon. If Death, 
the relentless, had taken him away, doubtless 
she would have gone mourning all her days, 
refusing to be comforted; but womanly pride 
forbade her to regret one who had voluntarily 
forsaken her. The generosity and unselfish- 
ness of her nature aided her in bearing the 
unexpected blow. For Linda’s sake, who 
loved him so truly, and who could not live 
without him, she would subdue every mur- 
muring thought. We will not say that the 
unspeakable meanness of the whole thing did 
not help her to a mild and wholesome con- 
tempt that materially assisted in extinguish- 
ing any lingering sparks of affection for the 
recreant lover of her youth; but she hastened 
to destroy every memory that could infuse 
bitterness into the sweet, pure current of her 
thoughts. Linda’s happiness was dearer to 
her than her own; and while God was over 
all, and the world full of duties for willing 
hands, she had no right to yield to profitless 
and unavailing regrets. 

‘*He whom no one disturbs has not peace,”’ 
says Martin Luther; ‘‘but he whe, troubled 
by all men and by the things of this life, 
bears all with tranquillity and joy—he pos- 








sesses the true peace.’’ So Constance Iselin 
found peace, the peace of a spirit that, through 
sharp conflict, has learned to rule itself—a 
knowledge hard indeed to acquire, but very 
precious in possession. It is good to be 
stronger than adverse fortune, and the con- 
sciousness of having won a great victory 
inspired her with a truer respect for herself 
and a nobler courage for encountering the 
chances of the battle of life. The absence, 
which had originally been limited to a few 
months, was prolonged to more than a year, 
and, meanwhile, Kay McKay and Linda Iselin 
were married, and the little coquette found in 
the duties and pleasures of the mistress of 
Branksome an occupation for her restless 
activity that superseded that of flirting, which 
she thenceforth indulged in only as an occa- 
sional pastime. 

And what had David King to say to the 
malfeasance of his liege lady? As a sensible 
man, probably nothing. At first he would 
not believe that Linda was in earnest in her 
flirtation with Kay McKay, nor could he be 
convinced of the fact till long after it was 
patent to everybody else. But, however slow 
he may have been in comprehending the 
truth, it came home to him unmistakably at 
last, and to say that he was not cruelly hurt 
by the defection of one whom he had loved 
with all the depth and fervor of a strong and 
earnest nature would bea great mistake. He 
would have been less or more than man if he 
had not felt a just indignation. Silently, but 
surely, he rent from its niche the false divinity 
before whom he had offered such precious 
and unceasing incense, quenched the light 
that had burned perpetually in her temple, 
swept away every vestige of its late occupa- 
tion, and shut and barred the door. It was 
when the enthusiasm for going to California 
was at its height, and he was among the 
earliest to leave for the far distant Pacific 
coast, and to identify his interests with those 
of that growing and vigorous State. 

The country was in its pride when Con- 
stance Iselin came home. The honeysuckle 
that crept up to the parsonage gable scattered * 
perfume as from a thousand censers; early 
spring violets, with their eyes of blue, made 
rich mosaic on the bright green of the lawn. 
The fair pale apple-blossoms, the delicate 
rose-tinted flowers of the peach, the small 
innumerable white stars of the cherry, and 
the exquisitely shaded quince buds made all 
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the land glorious with their exuberant and 
infinite profusion. But she could not stay to 
see fulfilled their delicious promise for the 
summer andautumn. Near and dear friends, 
who appreciated her rare gifts, and who 
wished to witness the developnient of their 
highest capabilities, had persuaded her pa- 
rents to consent to spare her for two years, 
and she only came for a brief adieu before 
going abroad to enjoy such facilities for mu- 
sical culture as can only be found in Paris, in 
Italy, and in Germany. 


For many years I was far away from Lans- 
downe, and heard little of the fortunes of the 
friends, with the current of whose lives my 
own had been so intimately blended. Strange, 
how, by the chances and changes of life, we 
drift away, far from the scenes, the memories, 
and the affections that ever seemed to us 
inseparable from our existence. Could I have 
dreamed, as I sat on the straight-backed 
benches of the old academy at Lansdowne, 
buried in my “Traductor Espafiol,”’ that I 
should ever find practical use for the lan- 
guage that I so admired for its sonorous 
grandeur, its stately courtliness! That in 
the remote and lovely city of Santiago de 
Chilé, where on the one side rise the solemn, 
snowy pinnacles of the Andes, and on the 
other sweeps an expanse of plain, stretching 
away to the Pacific, for many years it was to 
be my only medium of thought and speech! 

But the friends of youth, however they may 
seem to be replaced and crowded out of sight 
by later associations, are not forgotten. They 
still dwell within the inner sanctuary; and 
when on returning to my native country, my 
feet were briefly stayed by umavoidable cir- 
cumstances in one of the cities of the Atlantic 
coast, my heart could find no rest till I was 
free to fly to the home of my childhood, sweet 
Lansdowne. 

Had Time lingered here to rest his weary 
wings, that everything looked so little older 
than when I went away? Except that the 
trees were loftier and cast a broader shadow, 
that the roses were more luxuriant, and the 
hotels larger, there seemed little change in 
externals. The blue of the mountains mingled 
with that of the clouds, the river proudly 
bore their lavish silver tribute to the sea, and 
over all the azure arch bent lovingly just as 
it used todo. A sweet peace and quiet per- 
vaded the atmosphere that almost beguiled 





one from the belief that devastating war was 
abroad in the land cutting down our bravest’ 
and best. It was a good place, after all the 
vicissitudes of perilous seas, of ‘‘ terremotos’’ 
and ‘‘tremblores,’’ of strange and curious lands 
and people to come back to. And not to those 
alone who had spent the years under a foreign 
sky. Few of its children, however they might 
stray away in pursuit of larger fields for ae- 
quiring wealth and fame, but saw far off in the 
future a beautiful vision of a peaceful home 
under the shadow of the old and well-beloved 
roof-tree. In the summer, too, as by mag- 
netic attraction, came those who, for various 
reasons, were compelled to live abroad, to 
spend the months given to rest and recreation. 
So when, shortly after my arrival, my friends 
opened their spacious old-fashioned parlors 
for an evening reception, it was curious to see 
the number of familiar faces that beamed out 
on every side. Some venerable heads indeed 
that I should gladly have welcomed, were 
hidden away forever, but only a few; some 
gray heads were grayer, some whom I had 
left merry maidens and gay cavaliers, were 
looking graver, perhaps, yet serenely happy ; 
but for all the mountain air seemed to have 
had a conservative effect that was truly re- 
markable. 

None had I more eagerly anticipated seeing 
than Constance Iselin. Married to an Ameri- 
can gentleman residing abroad, she has lived 
for many years in Berlin, and had only re- 
turned to Lansdowne to take back with her 
to her beloved and beautiful home, her vene- 
rable parents. 

How lovely she was! The azure of her 
eyes unclouded, the tendrils of her long, fine 
hair shading a cheek that still wore its dewy 
freshness and had lost nothing in a foreign 
land of the rose-hue that budded so brightly 
in the air of the New England hills; and cul- 
tivation and society had left no charm want- 
ing to a perfect and peerless woman. [ list- 
ened to the thrilling cadences of her incom- 
parable voice as she sang the wondrous and 
soul-stirring inspirations of German and Ita- 
lian art, born of a power and genius that 
seems almost divine. Treasured in my heart 
are many lyric triumphs on the stage with all 
the accessions of scenery and costume; haunt- 
ing and memorable strains of song heard in 
the concert-room from artists on whom the 
world was proud to lavish gifts and honors, 
but never before have I heard tones so heaven- 
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born, that so lifted the soul of the listener, 
and seemed to bear it far away into the infi- 
nite, toan atmosphere more pure and ethereal 
than that of earth. I saw her husband stand- 
ing proudly near her, so grave, so manly, the 
signet of native nobility stamped on form and 
feature, and I thought, ‘‘ Here not only hands 
and hearts are linked together, but souls are 
truiy matched and mated.’’ 

David King was there in General’s uniform. 
At the beginning of the war he had promptly 
hastened to the defence of our beloved flag, 
and no nobler name will illustrate our history 
when the annals of this war shall be written. 
If the wind should lift the heavy brown curls 
from his brow, it would disclose the cause of 
his present temporary absence from the field. 
A deep scar shows where the sabre of the 
enemy had nearly ended his hohorable career. 
A king indeed he looked, with the presence 
and bearing of one accustomed to lead and to 
command. 

I saw the serious, intellectual countenance 
of the white-haired rector beside his good 
wife, whom Time seemed to have touched 
only to make her one of the loveliest of old 
ladies. And I saw Linda Iselin. Her eyes, 
black as ever, were keen and watchful, aad 
her face, somewhat sharper in contour than 
of old, wore an anxious and dissatisfied ex- 
pression that was anything but lovely. Had 
it not proved as charming as she anticipated 
to be the mistress of the homestead and broad 
acres of Branksome? Presently I saw Kay 
McKay, a thin man, rather stooping in the 
shoulders, with a pale face and a sharp nose, 
embellished at the end with a scarlet blossom, 
that could only have come by unremitting 
cultivation, and that had not so thriven by 
watering. I heard his wife say to him behind 
her fan: ‘Kay McHay, if you drink a drop of 
wine to-night, I’ll make you rue it to the last 
day of your life.’’ Theu I knew what was 
the troubie, and as I looked at the other dra- 
matis persone of this brief story, so pre-emi- 
nent in all that adorns and beautifies a human 
soul, I felt like saying, ‘‘ Little lady, in in- 
dulging your penchant for cutting out, did 
you not ‘cut out’ one too many ?’”’ 





Tue single effort by which we stop short in 
the downward path to perdition is itself a 
greater exertion of virtue than a hundred acts 
of justice. 





ANNIE WHO DIED. 
BY LORA LANSING. 
A SADDENED, softened feeling is stealing o'er me now, 
When I think of gentle Annie, with the pure, uplifted 
brow; 
And the lips, like rosebuds parted, which gave those 
kisses rare— 
Sweet Annie, child of beauty, with the wavy golden hair! 


The crimson sunset streaming far down the distant west, 

Gilds, with its mellow radiance, the spot I love the best ; 

And through the foliage glancing, in silent shadow creeps, 

To the little grassy grave-mound where our lost darling 
sleeps. 


And the woodland bird is singing, as, hidden ’mid the 
leaves, 

He pours his low, soft melody, and for the lost one grieves ; 

For he seems to know our sorrow, and tries, with all his 
art, 

To soothe with witching cadence this bursting, aching 
heart. 


Oh a thousand, thousand memories, with the song comes 
floating back, 

Of the flower which bloomed and faded beside life’s 
thorny track ; 

Our little bud of beauty, which blossomed for a day, 

Transplanted aow to heaven it bloometh there alway. 


And in our hours of loneliness, when all is dark beside, 

When Hope’s silvery rush of waters moves in cold and 
sluggish tide, 

Then our thoughts from earthly things are drawn, and 
upward far they rise, 

Till we seem to see our Annie ’mid the bowers of Para- 
dise, 

Then, like the dove of peace, there comes to us a blessed 
thought, 

Of her life, so brief and beautiful, with pure affection 
fraught ; 

And we bless that Christ hath taken, in the bloom of her 
bright youth, 

Ere yet a cold and callous world had dimmed the spirits 
truth. 
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Spzax Kinpty.—How much misery may be 
abated, how much suffering may be removed, 
by the simple tone and expression of the 
human voice! Upon the heart that is lone 
and desolate, how sweetly falls the voice of 
sympathy and consolation! Why is it, then, 
since everything proves, and none are igno- 
rant of the fact—that all must lie down in 
mother earth together, since all are travellers 
in this highway to death—why is it, that 
each should be so sparing of that which costs 
him nothing, but which might raise the 
drooping spirits of his neighbor, and cheer 
him on his journey—a few kind words and 
kindly looks ? 


—Ir is generally true that we judge too 
bitterly and harshly the faults of every office 
which we do not ourselves hold. 








MY ESCAPADE, AND WHAT CAME OFIT. 


BY 6. 


Tue only apology I can offer for my folly is, 
that I was motherless from my birth. My 
father was a man not easily influenced by 
children; absorbed in business, full of its 
cares, and trusting the wee, wailing baby to 
the mercy of a nurse, never doubting that, in 
ministering to its bodily wants, he was fulfilling 
to the utmost a parent’s duty. As soon as I 
could talk plain I was sent to boarding-school, 
from whence I emerged at sixteen, with a 
smattering of various kinds of knowledge, an 
overpowering sense of my own importance, 
and a head only half filled with even the fri- 
volous studies of the school, to find myself 
sole mistress of my time, plenty of money, 
and my father’s large house in the city. A 
business call had taken the owner to Europe 
just one month before my education was pro- 
nounced /inished, and I came home, to find 
my old nurse acting as housekeeper, and no 
earthly pgwer to control my most whimsical 
desires. 

As I stood before my mirror I saw a small, 
slender figure, a face which a fresh complex- 
ion, large dark eyes, and wealth of rich brown 
hair made beautiful, and I was pleased to con- 
sider myself very attractive. Time enough 
for conquest. I was only sixteen. The only 
restriction placed upon me was my father’s 
desire that I should wait until his return be- 
fore going into society. I had no friends, and 
was thus debarred from making any; so I 
tried to while away the time with books and 
music. 

It was December when I came home, and 
my father would not be there until July. I 
bought a stock of novels, subscribed to a cir- 
culating library, and systematically upset the 
little stock of brains the school had left me. 
I read from the time I rose—none too early— 
till far into the night; I began to imagine how 
I would act in every emergency which fiction 
offered for my consideration. I practised faint- 
ing gracefully, looked daggers at my reflection 
in the glass; arranged my long hair in every 
variety of style described by my favorite 
authors; rehearsed long dialogues with an 
imaginary Lorenzo or Alfred, until I began to 
think myself the most ill-used person in ex- 
istence, because I had nothing to complain of. 
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ANNIE FROST. 


What chance had I for being a heroine?’ My 
lonely life was something like Laura’s, in the 
‘*Wailing Weaver ;’’ but there was no Des- 
mond to rescue me, no tyranny from which to 
flee to his sheltering arms. I was motherless 
like Florinda, in the ‘‘Martyred Milkmaid,’’ 
but no cruel father bade me wed a villain, no 
Harold bade me ‘‘ Hold!’’ 

In vain I teok long walks with my charm- 
ing face framed in its most becoming bonnet. 
No fascinating hero presented himself for my 
adoration, and adventures never came within 
a mile of me. «Fancy my ecstasy at receiving 
the following ietter :— 


‘*My Dear Kate: By the next steamer yon 
may expect us home. You will naturally in- 
quire who is the companion implied by ‘us.’ 
I shall bring you, my dear child, a friend, 
who will, I trust, atone to you for your long 
life of loneliness, a mother’’— 


I dashed down the letter. Here was the 
misfortune to make me a heroine. A step- 
mother! What, I frantically asked, would 
my Laura, Clarinda, Imogene, and company, 
have done in such a situation; submitted? 
Never. See another form in my idolized mo- 
ther’s accustomed chair, hear another voice 
sing the songs she loved, give to another the 
love she alone could claim? I stood before 
her portrait ina frame of mind that would 
probably have made the original shut me up 
on bread and water, and sentimentally vowed 
never to see the invader fill her sacred place. 

‘By the next steamer.’’ My time was 
short! But my resolve wgs taken, and I was 
prepared to dare fate by taking my future 
into my own hands. I took out of my school 
trunk all the finery collected there, and hav- 
ing emptied, proceeded to refill it. Only the 
plainest dresses, such as I had worn in the 
morning, with a good supply of underclothes, 
wentintoit. The next dayI purchased a cheap 
shawl, a plain straw bonnet, cotton gloves, 
leather boots, and a sun-bonnet. I went toa 
barber, and sacrificed ail my braids and bands 
to have a crop of short curls left round my 
face. Having informed my nurse that I was 
going to pay a shor visit to a friend who lived 
in the same town where I had so long gone to 
school, I sent for a carriage, donned my new 
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plain dress, and was ready for my adventures. 
Once, while dressing, it struck me that it 
might be more heroic to remain and bear the 
persecutions of the stepmother. But then— 
suppose she did not persecute me! To be 
sure, every stepmother who figured in my 
favorite class of literature was a mixture of 
witch and demon, whose sole delight con- 
sisted in the torture of their predecessor’s off- 
spring, but surely my father could marry only 
a lady, and—and—I cut the reflection short, 
tied my bonnet strings with a jerk, and went 
down stairs. The carriage waited, and I was 
whirled away. After dismissing the hack- 
man, I took a ticket, not for the village of 
K——, as my nurse supposed, but for Phila- 
delphia, where I hoped to be lost in a crowd. 
The next subject was aname. My trunk and 
clothes were marked K. A. J. for Katherine 
Arnold Jameson, but I decided that Kitty Ann 
Jenks was much more suitable for my new 
position. I had just finished p@using ‘ Ra- 
venshoe,’’ and was determined, like Charles, 
to sink my identity in the most menial oecu- 
pation; but how? I could not groom horses, 
that was very clear. I did not know the first 
principles of cooking ; housework would spoil 
my hands, and disgust the hero, who was, of 
course, to come, somehow, to my rescue. I 
would be a nursery maid. Children were, to 
be sure, rather new subjects, but I could 
manage that; and visions of the tidily-dressed 
cherubs I had seen with the nurses in the 
Park, flitted before my mind’s eye. 

In the mean time I had eaten no breakfast 
in my excitement, was hot and dusty with 
this ride in July, and found I was the subject 
for more masculine eyes than were altogether 
agreeable. To be stared out of countenance 
in a railroad car was by no means the style of 
courting to which my heroines were accus- 
tomed, and I had forgotten a veil. My cheeks 
grew hot, and I felt very nervous. I had 
never travelled alone before; suppose one of 
those impudent men should speak to me! 
Horror-stricken at the idea, I drew Mrs. Henry 
Wood’s last novel from my carpet-bag, and 
resolutely began to read. I was already miles 
away from all my own woes, wondering and 
sympathizing in those of the persecuted love- 
liness impersonated on the pages, when the 
cars stopped at the Kensington Depot. What 
next? All my companions, evidently with 
some definite destination were leaving the 
cars, while my hungry, tired little self stood 





there dizzy and irresolute. I could not re- 
main, that was clear; so I descended and 
stood on the platform. 

‘*Hack! Carriage! Hack!’’ 

It echoed all aronnd, but not a driver 
stopped me. I presume my calico dress and 
plain bonnet and shaw! did not speak of afflu- 
ence sufficient to hire a hack. I beckoned 
one of the Jehu’s to me. 

‘* Hack, my dear?’’ he said, with a grin. 

I hope I looked daggers. I am sure I would 
have withered him literally, had I been able. 
Turning my back on his insolence, I walked 
into the ladies’ room, and sought the attend- 
ant. A quarter induced her to get me a hack 
and my trunk, and directing the man to drive 
to a hotel, I was taken from the depot. My 
feet were aching with the new, stiff boots, my 
head dizzy with the noise and confusion, 
and my mind dwelt on the hope of a bath, 
nap, and good dinner at the hotel. Deluded 
Kitty! 

With the unconsciousness of a baby, I saw 
my trunk put into the entry of the C 
Hotel, and went into the reception-room. 
The clerk who answered my summons eyed 
me with an odd, half familiar look, and, in 
answer to my demand, replied, blandly, that 
they had no rooms vacant. 

No room for my poor tired little self in all 
that vast building. 

‘*Cannot you accommodate me for a day ?”’ 
I asked. 

‘* Impossible, we are crowded !’’ 

‘¢ What other hotel’’—I faltered. 

He sat down beside me on the sofa, and 
said, ‘n a grave tone :— 

‘*T advise you not to try a hotel, my dear; 
you see they are up to this sort of thing.’’ 

‘* What sort of thing ?’’ I asked, with wide 
open eyes. 

‘‘Oh, come, no nonsense!” he said, smiling; 
‘¢ you know when a pretty girl like you comes 
in this sort of toggery, with a diamond ring 
on her finger, and a portemonnaie full of bank 





notes, we’’— 

Trust a woman’s instinct for reading the 
look he gave me. Flaming with indignation 
I stood erect, and there was no acting in the 
air with which I demanded another hack, and 
my trunk. He hesitated for a moment, and 
then said :— 

‘*I have offended you; I—my patience, 
child!’’ he cried, looking full in my face, 
‘“‘what are you about? This is some mad 
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errand. You are not what I took you for; 
you are no servant—what is it all?’’ 

‘*Let me go!’’ I cried, choking with rage ; 
** you have insulted me.’ 

** You will meet with worse insult if you go 
on,’’ he said, gravely. ‘‘Ilamolderthan you 
are, and, as a friend, I advise you to go 
home !”’ 

**T cannot.”’ 

**Do you expect to meet any one here ?”’ 

ae No 9? 

‘* How long did you want to stay ?”’ 

**Only till I find a place !’’ 

** A what ?”? 

** A servant’s place.’ 

**Come to look for a servant’s place and 
drive to the most expensive hotel in the city. 
There is something wrong here, and I feel it 
my duty to detain you while I send for a 
police-officer.”’ 

I don’t know whether he was in earnest or 
not, but, terrified nearly to death, I dashed 
past him, down the stairs, and into the street. 
Out in the whirl and stream of people of 
Chestnut Street, I walked rapidly away from 
the hotel with but one idea, that of escape 
from his threat. 

As soon as I had time to breathe and realize 
that I was not pursued, I looked about for a 
store where I could buy some dinner, and 
remembering the ring, I drew it off and con- 
cealed it in my portemonnaie, put a dollar 
note in my glove, and thrust the rest of my 
money into my bosom. 

My good fortune directed my steps to a 
restaurant, where I found—but let me tell it 
all, I was eating ice-cream and cake, trying 
to cool my heated cheeks, when, at the table 
beside me, I heard a lady say :— 

‘*And I can’t find a nursery maid any- 
where. I would take anybody, almost, for 
the children nearly wear me to death.’”’ 

‘*What kind of a girl did you want ?”’ asked 
another voice. 

**Oh, a young girl to take the care of them, 
wash, dress, and keep them out of mischief. 
The baby is six months old, now, and I can 
trust her with a nurse.’’ 


I looked round. A tall lady in deep mourn- 
ing, and a little one in gay colors, were at 
the table beside me. Without letting them 
see me, I hastily wrote on a leaf of my memo- 
randum book a line of recommendation of 
Kitty Jenks as child’s nurse, signed it -Mrs. 





Grey, dated it Chicago, and folded it up. The 
ladies were still chatting when I went and 
stood before them. 

‘*Did I hear you say you wanted a nurse 
girl ?’’ I said, curtseying. 

‘* Yes, child,’’ said the lady in black, ‘‘ are 
you looking for a place ?”’ 

‘*T am, ma’am.’’ 

‘* Where have you lived ?”’ 

I gave her my little note. 

‘*In Chicago! When did you leave?’’ 

‘*T got here this morning, andif you please, 
ma’am, they ’ve got my trunk at the hotel,’’ 
and the tears came without an effort as I told 
my morning’s experience. 

The young lady, in a pink bonnet, was evi- 
dently very much interested, and urged her 
friend to take me; so, after settling wages, 
and finding I had no objection to go into the 
country, laughing a little at my ignorance in 
going toa ‘pe the tall lady finally consented 
to take me for a month on trial. Her carriage 
being outside, she took me to the hotel, res- 
cued the trunk, and we drove rapidly out of 
town. It was a long, long ride; and when the 
carriage at dusk stopped before a pretty cot- 
tage I got out, too stiff and weary for any care 
save to find aresting-place. I scarcely glanced 
at the room where I was told to sleep, but, 
in my dress, threw myself on the bed and 
dropped into a heavy slumber. 

I know, as a heroine, I should have tossed 
on an uneasy couch and shed bitter tears of 
loneliness over my uncertain future, and I 
had a sense of duty neglected as I felt my 
consciousness sliding away from me; but 
physical weariness overpowered romance, and 
I slept soundly. It seemed to me somewhere 
about the middle of the night when an Irish 
voice awakened me. 

‘‘Arrah, then, don’t ye hear the baby 
squalling, and Mrs. Hall calling to ye?’ 

I sat up, bewildered. A small attic with 
bare walls and no furniture, save the bed 
upon which I rested, and another like it, 
single iron bedsteads with wretchedly hard 
mattresses, met my eyes. 

‘‘If she didn’t go to slape in her gown!’’ 
cried my companion, from her bed. 

‘‘T was so tired,’’ Isaid, getting up, slowly, 
‘Cand I am only half awake now.”’ 

‘Kitty! Kitty!’? And the baby seemed 
echoing the cry. 

“Coming ina moment!”’ I called. ‘‘ Where, 


; can 1 wash myself?’’ I asked, of my good 
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natured companion, who was studying me 
with a broad smile. 

‘* Dade, thin, you ’ll have to use the wash- 
basin down stairs in the kitchen sink.”’ 

Fortunately I had brought a brush and 
comb, so trusting to luck for a straight part, 
for there was no glass, I made myself pre- 
sentable, and started for the sink. In the 
entry, on the second landing, Mrs. Hall, a 
wrapper thrown over her night-dress, and the 
baby in her arms, met me. 

‘*Here, Kitty, take Lulu, and remember, 
after this, you are to be down before she 
wakes to take her up. You had better bathe 
and dress her before the other children wake 
up; you ’ll find all her clothes in the bath- 
room—the room at the end of this entry.’’ 

The child yelled like a hyena as I took it, 
awkwardly enough, but my mistress turned 
and went into her room, without any comment 
on the shrieks. I tried to soothe the poor 
little thing, evidently terrified at my strange 
face, but baby talk was a sealed tongue, and 
{ had not one nursery ditty at my command. 
Had the case demanded a recitation from 
Scott, or a condensed account of any modern 
novel, I was quite equal to the emergency. 
It was so awfully flabby too; its head bobbed 
about in a manner that threatened instant 
decapitation, and after stiffening itself out 
like a board for a shriek, it would suddenly 
collapse, slip from my arm, and be saved 
only by a frantic clutch at its multitude of 
petticoats. I found my way to the bath-room, 
and filled a little tub standing there with 
lukewarm water; but undressing the squirm- 
ing, shrieking little wretch was another mat- 
ter. Every string was in a knot, and no 
sooner did I get the baby seated, and both 
hands at work, than with a yell it would 
throw itself backward, bump its head in my 
face, and stiffen out like the expressed essence 
of galvanism. Fortunately a pair of scissors 
lay on the window-sill, and I cut every string, 
only scratching the baby once and sticking it 
twice. 

The bath soothed it. From the moment when 
the warm water touched its body it stopped 
screaming and began to beat the water ina 
playful style, that might have enchanted if 
it had not saturated me. The limpid fluid 


flew up my nose, into my eyes, and down my 
throat, trickled from my hair down my neck 
iito my bosom, and reduced my collar to a 
pitifully limp state. 
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Anything, however, was 





better than screaming, so I patiently held up 
the slippery young lady, and let her toes 
and fingers dabble in the water. Her favorite 
plan was to hold both hands above her head, 
and then strike them down with full force, 
sending between a pint and a quart into my 
face andeyes. When my back seemed nearly 
broken with my stooping position, I lifted her 
out, and began to wipe off the water with a 
towel. She made no objection, but the little 
head bobbed about from one side to the other, 
the blue eyes were lost under the white lids, 
and my charge was fast asleep. There was a 
basket full of clothes in the room, and, wrap- 
ping her all up in a shawl, I laid her gently 
in the basket, and flew up stairs. Off went 
my heavy shoes; I found clean stockings, slip- 
pers, and a collar, and darted back to the 
bath-room. Baby still slept; so, locking the 
door, I took the longed-for bath. I had just 
finished pinning in my collar, again, when Mrs, 
Hall tried the door. 

‘The baby dropped asleep, ma’am,’’ I said, 
as I opened it, ‘‘so I wrapped her up and put 
her here.’’ 

‘“‘Tt is not necessary to fasten the door, 
Kitty,’’ she said, coming in. 

**T thought perhaps the gentleman’’— 

**There are no gentlemen in the house. 
These are my brother’s children, and their 
mother died when Lulu was born. Their 
father and my husband are both away en 
business, to be gone for two years, and I 
came to take care of them. Now, you under- 
stand !’’ 

‘* Yes, ma’am !’’ 

‘* You will have the sole charge of them— 
six little girls, the oldest just ten, and I do 
not expect you to do anything else. The 
nurse who has always had the baby left me 
last week. By the way, if you think you can 
manage the baby at night, you can sleep, as 
she did, in the nursery, and be ready to take 
her in the morning.”’ 

I caught eagerly at this idea, for I had not 
conceived any great admiration for my last 
night’s quarters, and then J frankly confessed 
my ignorance with regard to babies, and asked 
a little instruction. My mistress good-natur- 
edly explained the use of each little garment 
as she took it from a basket beside her, and 
told me how to put it on, and, as she spoke, 
five nightgowned figures suddenly dashed in 
at the door to see the new nurse. 

‘*Hash! baby’s asleep,’’ cried their aunt, 
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to still the Babel of voices. ‘‘ You will bathe 
and dress them every morning before break- 
fast, Kitty, and againinthe afternoon. Jennie 
will show you where their clothes are kept.’’ 
Jennie, the oldest, a pretty black-eyed child, 
whose face beamed with mischief, nodded, and 
set the water running to fill the large tub. 

‘**Cold!’’ cried Mrs. Hall, putting her finger 
under the stream. ‘‘I told Martha always to 
keep in the fire at night to give the children 
water warm enough to take the chill off their 
bath.’’ 

I was conscious that the chill was off my bath, 
but I said nothing, only began to untie and 
unbutton the numerous nightgowns offered to 
iny fingers. Mrs. Hall left me, probably to 
scold the innocent Martha, and five white 
figures began to dance about in the tub. Of 
course they woke the baby, and, leaving them 
splash about to their heart’s content, I took 
up Miss Lulu; she submitted to my kissing 
and cooing, and was evidently amused at see- 
ing her sisters, so I began to dress her under 
the most favorable auspices. The last pin 
was in when her aunt came again to the door. 
Anxious to exhibit my skill, I lifted the child 
from my lap. Literally the child, for all the 
bands slipped down, and the clothes sliding 
gracefully to the floor, I held up the naked 
baby in my hands. I could only stare! 

Mrs. Hall, laughing heartily, took the little 
one, and gave me a practical lesson on baby 
dressing that will last all my life. 

I could write a ream of experiences that 
filled the next six weeks; sleepless nights fol- 
lowing weary days. My nervous system was 
jiterally killed, annihilated, by the constant 
drains upon it; and I learned to pick the baby 
up after Jennie upset the carriage, turn to see 
Lizzie balancing herself on her stomach on the 
sill of a third-story window, rescue Nellie’s 
curls from Clara’s clutches, and catch Susy 
as she fell head foremost from the top of a 
high step-ladder, with the utmost philosophy. 
My story reading stood me in good stead, for 
after two or three failures, I learned to impro- 
vise ‘‘ frightful examples’’ for every naughty 
act, and could tell a fairy story to reward every 
merit. With the baby asleep on my arm, and 
five eager faces clustered around me, I spun 
yarn after yarn with as much success as any 
old sailor. And I grew, too, to love Jennie’s 
merry mischief, Nellie’s pale, delicate face 
and gentle manners, Susy and Clara’s laugh- 
ing merriment, Lizzie’s demure, matronly 








ways, and the wee, pale, motherless baby 
above all. 

Six weeks of varying good and ill found me 
quite domesticated, sufficiently expert in my 
duties to suit the easy going mistress, and the 
darling of every one of the little girls. Then 
the tide turned! Martha left for some whim 
known only to herself, and a new girl, middle 
aged, tall and very demonstrative, was en- 
gaged. Her tongue never wearied of one 
theme—her own virtues—and the treasure 
she was considered to be by every mistress 
with whom she had lived. She had been in 
the house but three days when Mrs. Hall re- 
ceived a letter from Washington containing 
the news of her father’s dangerous illness 
there, and a summons to come on instantly 
if she wished to see him alive. There was 
but one course. She left me with particular 
directions to attend only to the children, gave 
Mollie, the new girl, the money and direc- 
tions for the housekeeping, and started on 
her journey. John, the coachman, was to 
keep the horses and carriage at a livery stable 
in town, and we were left in sole charge of the 
country-seat and children. 

It was Saturday, and the first day passed off 
without any trouble. Sunday, too, was quiet; 
but early Monday morning, while I was bath- 
ing Lulu, Mollie burst into the bath-room. 

‘*Don’t you intend to come to the wash- 
ing ?’’ she cried. 

‘*No, I never touch the washing. There’s 
a woman from the village will come to help 
you.”’ 

‘* Well, ifl ever. You’re to play fine lady 
here, while I slave over the wash-tub! Very 
pretty, indeed! My lady!’’ and she made 
me a mocking courtesy. ‘‘Couldn’t put her 
daiuty white hands in the wash-tub, but sits 
up stairs to be waited on. Come! I’ve had 
enough of your airs, Miss! You'll wash to- 
day, or I don’t.”’ 

All my patrician blood boiled, over her in- 
solence. ‘‘You go to your work,’’ I said, 
with the air of a Howard, ‘‘and do not pre- 
tend to dictate to me. There is Jane, now, at 
the gate!”’ 

** You ’d better go open it,’’ she said, sitting 
down. 

Fortunately it was open, and Jane came in. 
Her confirmation of my statement that I never 
did any washing, satisfied Mollie of the utter 
uselessness of any attempt to force me, and 
she went grumbling down stairs. There was 
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no dinner ready at the usual hour, and I was 
forced to give the children bread and milk 
three times that day. The next morning Mol- 
lie came down at about nine o’clock, heavy- 
looking and sullen, met my remonstrances 
about breakfast with an oath, and went down 
to the kitchen stumbling and swearing. I 
was frightened, but kept the children up 
stairs, and hoped her temper would improve. 
Lulu was drooping and fretful, and I was try- 
ing to soothe her, when a scream from the 
kitchen aroused me. I put Lulu in Jennie’s 
arms and ran down stairs, missing Susy in 
my quick glance around the room. Poor 
Susy! [ found Mollie actually beating the 
motherless child with the kitchen poker. 
Holding her by one arm, she was throwing 
the whole force of her great frame into the 
blows she dealt. One moment showed me 
that she was drunk, and fortunately the child 
was able to dodge many of the blows. Indig- 
nation gave me the strength to snatch away 
the poker, and as she turned on me, Susy 
twisted herself from her grasp. 

‘“‘How dare you!’’ I cried, frantic with 
fury. Such a torrent of abuse as she poured 
out upon me, I never heard from woman’s 
lips before. I could see that she was mad 
with drink, and the thought of the children 
and my own small frame, alone, in a country- 
seat nearly a mile from the village, appalled 
me. It was useless to scream or call for help, 
there was none near. She was still storming 
at me, when [ heard a succession of bumps 
on the stairs, each one followed by a shriek. 
i dragged Susy with me, and went into the 
entry. Clara, the youngest, except the baby, 
lay at the foot of the stairs, apparently dead; 
she had fallen from the top of the flight. 

Sick with apprehension I bent over her, and 
a faint, moaning sound reached my ear. I 
lifted her up, and, followed by the still sob- 
bing Susy, went up stairs to the nursery. 
The baby lay cooing in Jennie’s arms, while 
all the other children lifted pale, frightened 
faces to me. Locking the door, after count- 
ing my flock, I tried to restore Clara, but only 
the faint moans rewarded me. A doctor was 
an imperative necessity, that was evident. 

‘“*Jennie,’’ I said, trying to speak calmly, 
‘*who is the doctor in the village? Did your 
aunt ever have him ?’’ 


‘*No, we always are sick in town,” said the 
child, innocently; ‘‘mamma’s doctor lives in 
Philadel phia.’’ 











*‘ But there is a doctor out here ?’’ 

‘I don’t know. Perhaps Jane does!” 

‘* But Jane is not here.”’ 

**T ain’t afraid to go for her. Don’t cry, 
Kitty,’’ she said, coming to wipe my eyes with 
her apron, ‘‘I can go for Jane.”’ 

She had often gone on the same errand for 
her aunt, so I transferred the baby to Nellie, 
tied on her hat, and giving the others strict 
charges not to leave the nursery, I escorted 
Jenuie to the front door.”’ 

‘*Tell Jane to go for a doctor, and send him 
here as fast as possible, and, Jennie, ask 
Jane to come back herself. Tell her Mollie is 
drunk.”’ 

‘*Drunk yourself!’ cried the virago, com- 
ing from the kitchen, ‘‘ drunk yourself!”’ 

Jennie ran down the avenue as fast as her 
active little feet would carry her, and I shot 
past Mollie, and gained the nursery. She fol- 
lowed me, and after trying in vain to open the 
door, began another torrent of abuse, using 
language that made me long to strike those 
little girls stone deaf. 

Clara still lay pale and insensible on her 
little bed, moaning at intervals; the baby 
was wailing a child’s sick cry, and Susy 
sobbing, as she rubbed her bruised arm and 
shoulders, Nellie and Lizzie were terrified into 
white-faced silence. 

One hour of waiting passed. 
whose memory haunted me for weeks, the 
drunken abuse still pouring in at my ears, as 
I tried in vain to rouse Clara and soothe Lulu. 
At last, a quick step came up the stairs, and 
I heard a fresh, manly voice say, with that 
quick authority that will be obeyed :— 

‘‘Silence, woman! Go down stairs !’’ 

“‘You’re not boss of this shop,’’ was the 
answer. ‘‘Go order round your own niggers.”’ 

“‘1’ll soon convince you that I am boss,’’ was 
the reply, and a ‘‘Come up!’’ was shouted 
over the banisters. 

A heavy tramp answered the call, and look- 


An hour 


ing from the window I saw Mollie borne shriek- 
ing and swearing away, a policeman on each 
side. 

Jennie’s voice at the door recalled me, and 
I opened it to admit her and the doctor. 

I scarcely looked at him as he politely ex- 
plained that Jennie’s story had suggested to 
him to bring the policemen, but hurriedly 
thanking him, I led him to Clara. 

He soon had me busy flying about im search 
of hartshorn, water, bandages, and wood, and, 
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before I had time to realize his prompt, skil- 
ful treatment, the blue eyes were opened, the 
pale lips reddening, and the broken arm bound 
up in the splints he made with a jack-knife. 
He gave me the most minute directions, and 
promised to call in the evening. 

** You must let me thank you,’’ I said, for- 
getting entirely that I was only Kitty, ‘‘ for 
your prompt assistance.’’ 

‘* You were very much frightened, I saw,’’ 
he said, kindly, ‘‘and with good cause. What 
is the matter?’’ he added, holding out his 
hand to Susy. ‘*‘ Why,’’ and the blood rushed 
indignantly to his face, ‘‘ this child has been 
beaten.’’ 

**Mollie did it! Just because I asked her 
for some bread. We haven’t had any break- 
fast.’’ 

**T did not dare leave the children,’’ I said, 
in answer to his glance at me. 

‘*Of course not, and now you must have 
some sort of a servant.’ 

** Jane will come to-morrow,’’ said Jennie. 

** But that won’t get breakfast to-day,’’ was 
the doctor’s reply. 

**Oh, that is easily managed. Five bowls 
of bread with milk over it,’’ I said. 

‘I’m tired of bread and milk,’’ pouted 
Nellie. 

**Only to-day. Be a good girl, and I’Il tell 
you a story,’’ I whispered. 

Jennie instantly caught the sound, and 


? 


said :— 

**Come in the corner, and I’ll tell you a 
story the doctor told me in the carriage, as 
we came along.”’ 

They all clustered round her, and Lulu hav- 
ing dropped asleep, I put her in the cradle, 
promised to bathe Susy’s bruises, as the doc- 
tor directed, and heard him say he would call 
again in the afternoon, with profound satis- 
faction. 

It was not until I went to the kitchen to get 
breakfast that I took time to think of him. I 
realize vaguely that he was young, with a 
fresh complexion, ruddy cheeks, a beautiful 
mouth and teeth, a frank, sweet smile, and a 
voice that was full of hearty, cheering sweet- 
ness. I wondered what he thought of my hot 
cheeks, tumbled hair, wet dress, and nervous 
manner, and then I stopped that train of 
thought, to take in the full horror of the 
scene around me. Half the wet clothes lay on 
the floor, half hung on the chairs and tables; 
three white dresses hung on the horse, with 
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the fiat-iron mark scorched brown on each 
one; the range was red hot on the top, and 
three towels, half consumed, lay where they 
had fallen upon it. All the dirty dishes that 
had accumulated since Saturday were piled 
about in various places, and little red roaches 
swarmed over them. The dumb-waiter was 
stuffed with two dirty tablecloths, a basket 
of potatoes, Mollie’s old dress, my sun-bonnet, 
Mrs. Hall’s garden hat, and a large piece of 
raw, decaying meat. 

The smell and sight were almost too much 
for me, but Iran down cellar, intent only upon 
feeding the children. Bread was plenty, and 
I found the milk; so, after giving them a 
breakfast, I tried to reduce the chaos to 
order. 

The order of performances was something 
in this wise :— 

Fold a table cloth; ran up stairs to answer 
Lulu’s screams; come down, baby in arms, 
and gather together the dirty dishes; run up 
again, to find Clara sobbing with pain; soothe 
and quiet her; make a bed; feed Lulu; try 
again at the kitchen; finally retreat, and find it 
useless to endeavor to get any order tothe lower 
part of the house, with poor Clara and Susy 
in such pain in the nursery. At about noon 
the doctor sent some medicimes, and Clara fell 
asleep, Susy beside her, also asleep; Jennie 
took the baby for a ride in her carriage round 
the grass-plot, and I again tried the kitchen. 
Nellie, with her doll to nurse, agreed to watch 
the sleepers and call me if they stirred, and 
Lizzie coaxed me into telling her a story as 
I moved about the kitchen. Four o’clock 
struck, and I had washed the last dish, folded 
the last piece, and was sweeping the floor, 
dodging the little red roaches at every step. 

‘*So Lizzie, this dear little girl—”’ 

‘* Minnie ?’’ queried Lizzie. 

‘‘ Yes, Minnie, when she saw her poor tired 
mother was fast asleep. got up very quietly, 
dressed herself, and began to try to do some 
of the work. She was very little—’’ 

** As big as Susy ?”’ 

**Yes, about as big as Susy, and—there 
Lizzie, this kitchen is cleared up at last !’’ 

‘* What a period for a novel writer!’’ cried 
a laughing voice at the open door. ‘‘ Armed 
with a broom, the hero stood! And I was so 
much interested about the lovely Minnie, 
too.’” 

I laughed with the doctor as he held out 
his hand to me and inquired for his patients. 
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**T have been talking to my friend Jennie,”’ 
he said; ‘‘the baby is not well.”’ 

** No, she has been fretful all the morning.”’ 

“I feel two teeth coming; that I will see 
about to-morrow. Shall I go up stairs ?’’ 

‘Yes; both children are asleep.”’ 

The professional duties over, the doctor 
said, ‘‘ Have you no friends in the neighbor- 
hood, Miss’’—he hesitated. 

‘*Kitty. Kitty Jenks, the child’s nurse,”’ I 
said, flushing over the lie. 

He looked utterly astonished, but repeated 
his question. I knew of no friends of the 
family who lived near, and told him so. 

“Shall I write for—your—mistress ?”’ 
hesitated over the title. 


He 


“Thank you! I will give you the address,’’ 
I said, gratefully. ‘‘I have not had a moment 
of time to write to-day.”’ 

‘“*Not much, I fancy!’’ he said, smiling, 
watching my fingers as I wrote the address. 
** You have a prospect of help, to-morrow ?”’ 

‘*Oh, yes, Jane is coming; I shall get along 
nicely.”’ 

Promising to write to Mrs. Hall imme- 
diately, he took his leave again, evidently 
mystified over the nursery-maid who wrote a 
lady-like hand, and did not murder the king’s 
English. 

All the weary night I sat beside Clara, Lulu 
moaning in my arms, and every few moments 
a wakeful little voice from one bed or another 
calling me. 
with excitement, Clara and Susy suffering, 
and Lulu fretful and wakeful. 

In the morning Jane came. 


The children were half delirious 


She had not 
been in the house an hour, when she came 
up stairs, her face nearly a yard long. 

“Kitty, dear, whatever ’ll Mrs. Hall say 
about them clothes? The half of them’s on 
the cellar floor, with the mildew over them as 
thick as charcoal dust.’’ 

** Jane !”’ 

‘It’s thrue as preaching, honey. And 
wherever that hussy’s hid the money Mrs. 
Hall left; it ain’t in the drawer where she 
showed me it on Monday.’’ 

**I’ve got money enough for the food, Jane, 
but the clothes. What do you do to them ?”’ 

“T’ll bring them up, and see what’s to be 
Would you iron the others, if you was 


done. 
me ?”’ 
**Oh, yes, the children want everything.” 
‘*Faith, then, it’s mostly the childer’s 
clothes that’s in the cellar.’’ 


19* 





In all my experience of the little ones, they 
were never short of clothes; but such close 
economy with regard to clean ones as fol- 
lowed now, I hope they will never suffer from 
again. Clara needed only nightgowns, but 
Susy was running about the next day, and 
Lulu must be kept nice. 

The doctor came twice a-day, and the mis- 
chief of my weary life was to puzzle him. I 
would lead him from one topic to another, 
brushing up my best language, airing my 
most brilliant ideas, putting forth my most 
original suggestions, to suddenly check his 
fluent conversation by some allusion to my 
servile position, laughing over his ill-con- 
It was the variety 
from the poor children and the constant 
grumbling of Jane, and his step on the stairs 
was the signal for all my smiles to be in good 


cealed embarrassment. 


order, my jests keen, my memory ready for 
call, and my fascinations all on the qui vive. 
I could not exactly say why I donned my 
brightest calicoes, curled my hair in its pret- 
tiest ringlets, or wore my most snowy collars 
for his eyes, but I did. The days wore on, 
and no answer came from Mrs. Hall, while 
my nights were almost as wakeful as the 
days. Clara had injured her head, and her 
high fever and delirium required almost con- 
stant watching, and in the long hours when I 
held her hot hand and tried to quiet her, I grew 
to look back on my mad folly with a sickening 
sense of shame. I longed unutterably to undo 
the work of the past two months; I grew to 
dread the doctor’s searching eyes, and to 
wonder how he would regard my conduct. 
Could my father ever forgive me? Perhaps 
the long alienation of years would have been 
healed, and I could have won his love, had I 
waited, and then the memory of his constant 
indulgence toward me, his liberal supply of 
mouey, his ever ready acquiescence in every 
demand my letters made, rose to reproach me 
with my ingratitude. I was growing very pale 
and weary; the flash of life that made me chat 
during the doctor’s visits would fade away 
and leave me with headache, faintness, and, 
at times, feverishness. My anxiety and want 
of rest were undermining my health, and 
when at last Mrs. Hall, utterly ignorant of all 
trouble at home, having missed the doctor’s 
letter, came home, I finished my long account 
of the week’s sorrows by fainting at her 
feet. 

I was ill for a week before I could clearly 
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understand what was passing around me. 
My first clear waking recollection, unclouded 
by the half delirium that preceded it, was 
finding my hand locked in a soft, white one, 
seeing a face shaded by a mass of golden curls 
bending over me, and hearing a fresh, sweet 
voice saying :— 

‘* You are better, to-day, Katie.’’ 

**Yes, I am better,’’ and I looked at her, 
questioningly. 

‘*T am Miriam, your father’s wife. 
loving sister, if you will have me, Katie.’’ 

‘* But how did you get here ?’’ 

‘* Well, if you will lie very quiet and not 
get excited, I will tell you about it. Your 
father and I met in Paris, but my home is in 
Philadelphia. When we came to New York 
and found you had run away, I thought your 
father would go crazy. He advertised for you, 
he employed the detectives; he reproached 
himself for having failed to win your affec- 
tion, and he grew pale, thin, and haggard 
when weeks passed without any clue to your 
I have a brother who lives in 


Your 


hiding-place. 
L , your little village, here, and I wrote 
to him about my husband’s trouble. A week 
or two ago he wrote to me for a description 
of yourself, and I sent him the little carte de 
visite your father had given me. Immediately 
following the receipt of this letter, he sum- 
moned us here, to find you in a low, nervous 
fever, brought on by’’— 

‘*My own folly. Can you ever love me?”’’ 
I asked, penitently. 

**Indeed I can, and do. And now will you 
see your father, or wait a day or two?”’ 
‘Now, now!’’ I said, eagerly. 

The kind, tender voice, the loving kiss that 
my dear father gave me after all that I had 
made him suffer, completed my humiliation. 
I cried heartily, and was forgiven fully and 
freely. 

It was the next day, when I was able to sit 
up in bed and when dear Miriam was sitting 
beside me, that I asked :— 

‘* By the way, Miriam, who was the brother 
who found me out ?”’ 

‘* Dr. Elliott!’’ said the girl, at the door. 
‘*In answer to Katie’s question,’’ said Mir- 
iam, as he kissed her, and I hid my hot face 
in my hands, 

**No,”’ he said, gently taking them down; 
**you are to look at me, and say, as you have 
said before about more trivial matters, ‘Thank 
you, Charley !’”? 
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‘*T never said ‘Thank you, Charley,’ in my 
life,’’ I protested. 

‘* Bat you will, now we are—bless me, my 
child, I am your uncle!’’ 

‘* You don’t exact a very respectful style of 
address to suit the title,’’ I said. 

‘*T had rather alter the title,’ he said, 
gently. ‘‘Come here, Miriam, and tell Katie 
what title will suit you.”’ 

‘* My sister,’’ she said, quietly. 

And so, when I got well, there was a wed- 
ding, and I left New York, came to Philadel- 
phia, put up at the C hotel, drove to 
L in my husband’s carriage, and am 
hailed by every one of my little charges as 
Aunt Kitty. 

The first time I ever dusted my husband’s 
vest I found in the left-hand pocket my carte 
de visite, carefully wrapped up in the slip of 
paper upon which I wrote Mrs. Hall’s Wash- 
ington address, and heard him confess, when 
I restored it, that from the first he suspected 
me. 

‘* But I grew to love the noble little woman 
who so bravely and cheerfully paid the penalty 
of her own mistake, Katie,’’ he said, fondly. 
‘‘T knew there was a sound, womanly nature 
there, in spite of her escapade.”’ 

And, reader, that was ‘‘ what came of it.’’ 











LUCIA. 
BY KIT OWSLEY. 

Tune eyes darkly gleaming, 

Have entered my soul ; 
My spirit’s wild dreaming, 

I cannot control. 
In vain do I trifle, 

In striving to prove 
The flame I would stifle 

Is passion—not love. 


Oh, why have I met thee— 
This sorrow, why mine? 

I cannot forget thee, 
Though life i resign. 

I love thee—I fear thee— 
I cannot tell why ; 

*Tis woe to be near thee, 
And parted—I die! 





Tuz man who gets money by an easy hook 
or crook, and has a capacity for nothing else, 
experiences lonely and melancholy moments 
of existence, and has recourse to trumpery 
consolations. He makes money fast, but he 
cannot get happiness out of it. 
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THE CHARMS. 
A PARLOR DRAMA IN TWO ACTS, 
Dramatis Persone. 


Dame Goopman, A Wise Woman. 

Joun Gites, An Old Farmer. 

Mistress Atice Tuorpr, Wife of the Squire. 
Puase, A Young Peasant lately married. 





Scene.— The outside of Dame GoopMAn’s cottage 
in the village of Thorpe Combe. 


Tiwz.— The latter part of the eighteenth century. 


ACT I. 


Enter Joun Gites and Puase from opposite 

sides of the stage. 

John Giles. A good-day to you, pretty 
Phebe! What brings you in this direction, 
if a body may ask? 

Phebe. I might answer your question by 
another, if I wished to be pert, Gaffer Giles. 

John Giles. Oh! ’Tis easy for young people 
to talk; but a truth ’s atruth, and ’tis truth 
that an eld man like me, that the cares of the 
world has pressed heavily on for many a long 
day, may have difficulties and drawbacks that 
?ud, maybe, make him glad of a little assist- 
ance from a wise woman like Dame Goodman— 
hem! But as for you, Phebe, that’s only 
twenty years old come Martinmas, and mar- 
ried this very blessed year to a husband of 
your own choosing— 

Phebe. Nonsense, Gaffer Giles! we all have 
our troubles ; and, for certain sure, you didn’t 
live to be eighty years old to have me teach 
you that! 

John Giles. You’re about right there, lass. 
But still you might hearken to a word from 
an old man that knew all your kith and kin 
fifty years and more before you were born. A 
word in yourear. (Draws near her, and speaks 
in a lowtone.) Whatever an old man like me 
may do, I don’t righily like tosee your father’s 
daughter going to take counsel from a witch. 

Phebe. You shouldn’t call her such a name, 
John Giles. ’Tis well known to all the coun- 
try round that Dame Goodman is no witch, 
but a wise woman, that understands the uses 
of herbs, and—and many other things, and 
from her own knowledge can make charms to 
cure the ills of body and mind. 

John Giles.—And what’s that but a witch, 
I’d like to know? 

Phacbe, Nay, Gaffer; you know as well as I 








do that a witch only works by unlawful means. 
Now this honest dame is a real good woman, 
For the six months that she’s been at Thorpe 
Combe we ’ve seen her regular at church, and 
charitable, out of her scanty means, to the 
poor. And what’s more, she never refuses 
her time or her trouble to the sick and the 
sorrowful. Ask yourself if such as she could 
be in league with them we shouldn’t name. 

Mistress Alice (who has entered unperceived). 
You are a good girl, Phoebe; Iam glad to hear 
you take the part of the absent. 

Phebe (turning round in confusion, and curt- 
seying). Madam Thorpe! Ibeg pardon, ma’am; 
I didn’t see youcoming. I was only saying— 

John Giles (making a low bow). My duty to 
you, madam, and to his honor the squire. I 
hope he’s well? 

Mistress Alice. Bravely, thank you, my good 
friend. Isuppose that you, like myself, have 
come hither to seek the advice of the ‘‘ wise 
woman.’’ Itrust that nothing of any moment 
has gone wrong with you or your young 
neighbor. But, indeed, her pale face tells its 
own story; and, now that I think of it, I have 
heard rumors about you, lately—rumors 
which, I must say, surprised me not a little. 

John Giles. Ah, madam, people don’t con- 
sult a witch without good cause. 

Mistress Alice. This good woman is no witch, 
John Giles. Do you think that, if she were, 
you would see me at herdoor? No; she is 
a true Christian—pious, humble, and chari- 
table, and her experience and advice are at 
the service of all who require them. 


Enter Dame Goopman from the house. 


Dame Goodman. Good-day to you, my friends! 
Madam Thorpe, I take shame to myself that 
you should stand here awaiting me. Will it 
please you to enter my poor dwelling ? 

Mistress Alice. I beg of you, good dame, to 
take no trouble about me. I like to breathe 
the sweet air of the morning among your roses 
and honeysuckles. Nevertheless, as these 
good folks may wish to hold converse with 
you on matters intended only for your private 
hearing, I will, with your permission, retire 
into the porch, where I may rest for a few 
ninutes, while you attend tothem. (Retires 
into the porch. Dame Goopman is about to ae- 
company her, but Mistress ALICE signs to her to 
remain. ) 

Dame Goodman to John Giles. And now, 


neighbor, what can I do to serve you? 
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John Giles. 1am come, good dame, to ask 
you for a charm. 

Dame Goodman. A charm, my good friend! 
What can make you think that I possess a 
charm ? 

John Giles. I hear from many in the village 
that you know of a sovereign remedy against— 

Dame Goodman. Against what ? 

John Giles. Against drink, then, if you must 
have it. Not that I was ever a drunkard. I 
never, until lately, went beyond a can of ale 
in the day, and no one could ever say that 
John Giles disgraced his name; but you see 
that, of late, feeling myself weaker, as was 
only nat’ral like in a man of my years— 
eighty-one on Midsummer-eve of all days in 
the year—I began to take a little thimbleful 
of spirits—gin or brandy, as the case might 
be—and soon, not finding that enough, I came 
to taking a glassful; and now’’— 

Dame Goodman. Now I suppose you take 
two glasses full ? 

John Giles. Just so. The goblet, at home, 
that my grandson brought me from Lunnun, 
holds just two glasses; and I must have that 
full every day. They tell me that I show for 
it of an odd time, and that I’m getting a bad 
name through it in the village; and you see, 
Dame, it’s not worth while for a man of my 
age to lose his good character at the very last. 
If you’d give me the charm—leastways, if 
that ’ud do—but then, you see, I must have 
the goblet full every day. 

Dame Goodman. And so you shall, If you 
use my charm, you may take as much brandy 
as the goblet will hold. 

John Giles. Come, that ’ll make all square! 

Dame Goodman. The charm will, in a short 
time, do away with the injurious effect of the 
spirit, and it is quite simple. (oes into the 
house, and returns in a moment with a small 
leather bag.) See, I am going to give you this 
little bag of round white pebbles; and you 
must promise me to drop one every day into 
your goblet, and to take care that the pebble, 
once dropped in, is never removed from it. 
Will you make me this promise ? 

John Giles. That’s easy enough! 
depend on me, Dame. 

Dame Goodman, You will return in a month, 
and tell me if my prescription has been of 
service to you. I shall be anxious to hear. 

John Giles. That I will! Witch or no witch, 
I like your advice, and I’ll be sure to fol- 
[Exit. 


You may 


low it. 





Dame Goodman. And now, Pheebe, what has 
gone wrong with you? 

Phebe. Ah, good mother! I’m afraid you 
won’t find it so easy to help me. ’Tisn’t for 
myself, but fur another, that J seek a charm. 

Dame Goodman. Well, let me hear all 
about it. 

Phebe. You know that it isn’t quite a year 
since I married Will Davis. Well, at first he 
was as kind as kind could be, and we were as 
happy as the days were long; but by and by 
he changed—his real temper showed itself, 
and now he does nothing but scold and jar at 
me from morning till night. My life is mise- 
rable with him! 

Dame Goodman. Yours is a commoner case 
than you fancy, my poor child; but we must 
see if anything can be done for you. Does 
your husband drink? is he a miser? or yet a 
spendthrift ? 

Phebe. No, Dame; there couldn’t be a more 
honest or a better man, except for his tem- 
per. Defend us! If you saw him knocking 
about, and breaking everything in the house 
when the passion gets the better of him, and 
twice he beat me to a mummy. (Cries.) I’m 
sure he’ll kill me some day! 

Dame Goodman. Does this fit of passion come 
on him suddenly ? 

Phebe. No. He begins by getting vexed 
about some trifle. 
answer him—and then it goes on from bad to 


He says a hasty word—I 


worse. 

Dame Goodman. I see it all now! Well, I 
wlll give you something to cure your hus- 
band’s temper. 

Phebe. There’s no use init. 
it, I’m sure. 

Dame Goodman. We'll not ask him. You 
shall use the charm, and you will see its 
effects on him. 

Phebe. How strange! 

Strange, but yet true. 
(Goes into the house, as before, and returns with 
a long- necked bottle.) Here is a flask of charmed 
liquor. Whenever your husband begins to 
lose his temper, you must take a little of this 
into your mouth, but it will lose its virtue if 
you swallow it until all appearance of ill- 
humor has vanished. You must continue this 
for a month, and at the end of that time come 
back and tell me if things are any better. 

Phebe. It seems strange to me, but I will 
try it, and if the charm succeeds, I will bless 
[ Exit. 


He won’t take 


Dame Goodman, 


you for ever. 
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Re-enter Mistress Auice from the porch. 


Mistress Alice. And now, good Dame, it is 
my turn. I am come to ask your advice, for 
unless you can do something for me I see 
nothing but ruin before me. My husband’s 
income ought to be sufficient to meet the de- 
mands of our family, and still from day to 
day we are falling into new difficulties. Our 
expenditure has increased in an unaccount- 
able manner, and yet lam not extravagant. 
It seems to me that I incur no unnecessary 
expense, and yet I know families who live 
comfortably and respectably on half our in- 
come, while ruin stares us in the face. Can 
you, my good friend, give me any advice in 
such a difficulty ? 

Dame Goodman. I have met with similar 
oases, madam; and while I pity you from my 
heart, I still bid you hope, that you may yet 
see a way out of your difficulties. It may be 
necessary for you to reduce your establish- 
ment, but we will first try an easier and 
simpler method. I will lend you a casket, 
which I have known to be useful in circum- 
stances similar to yours. If you obey my 
directions, you will find it a blessing to your- 
self and to your family. (it, and presently 
returns with the casket.) I only require a pro- 
mise from you that you will, every day, be- 
tween sunrise and sunset, carry it into all the 
rooms of your house, so that it may rest for 
five minutes in each apartment, from the 
highest garret to the darkest cellar. Wili 
you promise me this? 

Mistress Alice. I cannot see the use.of it, 
but as I feel sure that you mean well by me, 
I will obey you implicitly. In one month I 
will return, so, for the present, fare you well! 

[rit Mistress ALICE. 
Dame GoopMAN retires into the house. 


ACT II. 


Dame GoopMANn sitting at her door, a distaff in 
her hand. Sings while spinning. 
Enter Puase. 

Phebe. Good-day to you, good mother! You 
see I didn’t forget my appointment, and I’m 
come to thank you from my heart. 

Dame Goodman (rising). I rejoice to hear 
you say so, my child; I need scarcely ask if 
my prescription has been of service. 

Phebe. Oh, the greatest, Dame! You 
wouldn’t know us to be the same people. 





Will’s temper is so much improved, that we 
scarcely ever have a word, now, and if he 
does begin to get a little cross, I have only 
to run to the bottle, and it is all right ina 
minute. 

Dame Goedman (smiling). I expected no less. 
It is a remedy that I have never known to 
fail. . 
Phebe. But, dear Dame Goodman, the bottle 
is just empty—surely you will give me a little 
more of it. But that I know you never take 
money, I would offer to buy it from you, but 
at least I may coar you to fill the bottle once 
more. 

Dame Goodman. That I can easily do for 
you—but no, you are younger and more ac- 
tive. The well is in the field, there, under 
the hawthorn tree (points). Go and fill the 
flask yourself. 

Phabe (looking round in amazement). What 
well? Where is it, Dame? 

Dame Goodman. The well at which you draw 
water every day of your life, child. The flask 
was filled with common water of that well, 
and I solemnly assure you that neither drug 
nor charm had anything to do with it. 

Phebe. Now, Dame, you are laughing at 
me! 

Dame Goodman. If I am, it is at your sim- 
plicity. Don’t you understand that the water 
in your mouth prevented you from answering 
your husband when he was vexed; his anger, 
instead of being fanned into a flame by your 
retorts, had time to cool. There must always 
be two parties to a quarrel. 

Phebe. Yes, and sometimes three and even 
four, for when I complained my mother or my 
aunt often came to take my part, and then 
you may fancy what an uproar we had in the 
house. ;, 

Dame Goodman. And now that peace is re- 
stored, you see that it rests with yourself to 
prevent future disagreements. The sovereign 
charm is silence. (/nter Joun Gites.) Good- 
morning, neighbor Giles! I need not ask you 
how you are, for you seem to me to be grow- 
ing young again. 

John Giles. Young and gay, young and gay, 
I say, Dame Goodman! And if I am, its 
thanks to you and to your good advice. But 
don’t think you’ve made a fool of me, Dame. 
I soon found out what sort of charm was in 
your bag of pebbles. I didn’t live to be 
eighty-one, as I told you last midsummer-eve, 
without learning that the more stones was in 








Dame, you won’t catch an old bird with chaff. 

Dame Goodman. But did yeu not use the 
charm ? 

John Giles. I promised you that I would, 
and John Giles never yet broke his word. I 
did use them all to the very last, and I’ve 
brought myself, through their means, to do 
with one teaspoonful of spirit in the day. 
’Tisn’t worth my while to stop at that, so 
from this time forth I mean not to touch it at 
all. I feel so much better since I used the 
charm, that I know ’twill agree with me to do 
But why didn’t you 
tell me plainly to lessen the quantity every 
day, instead of giving me a bag of pebbles as 
if I was a child? 

Dame Goodman. You wouldn’t have taken 
my advice, Gaffer Giles. 

John Giles. Well, maybe not; I suppose 
you’re right. However, ’tis al. for the best, 
and I’ll keep my word now. 

Phebe. Here’s Madam Thorpe. 
wishing you a good-day, Dame. 

John Giles. And I too. I suppose she ’ll 
have something for your private ear. Good- 
day to you, Dame! 

(Exeunt Joux Gites and Puase on one side of 
the stage. Enter Mistress ALIcE on the other.) 

Dame Goodman. You are welcome, Madam 
Thorpe! Isee you have brought me back the 
casket. 

Mistress Alice. Yes, Dame, I have brought 
it back to you with many thanks; but I am 
going to ask you to lend it to me again for a 
little while. ; 

Dame Goodman, I suppose, then, you found 
it useful ? 

Mistress Alice. Oh, most useful! It has 
enabled me to remodel my entire household. 


without it altogether. 


I’ll be 


In every corner of the establishment I found 
robbery, discord, and waste. In the cellar 
were wine and ale turning sour in the casks, 
while the butler never found time to bottle 
them. In the larder I saw provisions lying 
waste, or heaped in baskets for the pigs and 
fowls, which, with proper management, would 
have lasted the family for two or three days. 
In the kitchen the cook and housemaid were 
entertaining their friends while the business 
of the house was left undone; and in the 
presses clothes and house-linen were going to 
ruin, because no one would put a stitch or a 
patch where they were needed. I should 
never have done if I were to tell you of all 
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the misconduct which I have discovered by 
means of this precious casket; but of this 
much has already been remedied. I have 
dismissed incorrigible offenders, but these 
were the lesser number. Most of the people 
in my employment had fallen into bad habits 
through being left to themselves, and these I 
have now set myself steadily to correct. The 
result is a diminution of at least one-third of 
my household expenses, and I hope, if you 
wilk be good enough to leave me the casket 
for another month or two, to have everything 
in such good order that I need have no fears 
for the future. It must contain some very 
valuable charm, else it could not have worked 
such wonders. 

Dame Goodman. The only charm was the 
necessity it imposed on you of paying a daily 
visit to every corner of your house. If you 
persevere in this vigilance you will have no 
further need of the casket (unlocks it, and takes 
out a slip of parchment). It only contains this 
slip of parchment, on which you will find a 
motto, which all heads of families would do 
well to bear constantly in mind: ‘‘ A watchful 
eye keeps all things straight. Riches are the stones 
of which a dwelling is constructed ; but care and 
vigilance are the cement, without which they would 
fall to the ground.”’ 

(Curtain falls.) 





Questions For A Wire.—Do you recollect 
what your feelings were immediately after 
you had spoken the first unkind word to your 
husband? Did you not feel ashamed and 
grieved, and yet too proud to admit it? That 
was, is, and ever will be yourevil genius! It 
is the temper which labors incessantly to 
destroy your peace, which cheats you with 
an evil delusion that your husband deserved 
your anger, when he really most required 
your love. It is the cancer which feeds on 
those unspeakable emotions you felt on the 
first pressure of his hand and lip. Never 
forget the manner in which the duties of that 
calling can alone be fulfilled. If your hus- 
band is hasty, your example of patience will 
chide as well as teach him. Your violence 
may alienate his heart, and your neglect im- 
pel him to desperation. Your soothing will 
redeem him—your softness subdue him; and 
the good-natured twinkle of those eyes, now 
filling beautifully with priceless tears, wil) 
make him all your own. 
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*Twas the witching hour of midnight, and 
the glittering ring of dowagers, pushed back 
to the doorways, fanned themselves compla- 
cently, while Young America held the floor. 
Talk of the Derby Day, and the moment before 
the start; it cannot compare for an instant 
with the salon of the ‘‘ Chateau-sur-mer’’ to- 
night. That row of chairs, loosely coupled 
with the distinctive handkerchief, is tenanted 
by the loveliest women and ‘‘ best goers’’ of 
the United States. I doubt whether Jehu 
himself would have backed his winged steed 
against these trained veterans of the ‘‘ Cotil- 
lon.’? But surely that absorbing conference 
of the master spirits of the ‘‘German’’ has 
lasted long enough; so thinks yon white- 
gloved leader, one wave of whose baton gives 
the signal for the ‘‘ opening gallop.”’ 

Sunk in the depths of a huge red velvet 
fanteuii—for Jessy Raymond is a thorough 
Sybarite—is the belle des belles. Miss’ Ray- 
mond is rather a pre-Raphaelite heroine, no 
perfect maiden in limp muslin and dejected 
curls, but a New Yorker of the 19th century, 
pretty, and well-dressed. She made a pretty 
picture, with her snowy tulle and gorgeous 
background, and Leslie Fairfax’s handsome, 
sinister face cleared and softened as he met 
her frank, blue eyes. 

‘*Give me just one turn before the Ger- 
man;’’ and, as they glided off, he added: 
** Would I could have the cotillon, too.’’ 

** Would you could,’’ she answered. ‘Pity 
me! Mr. Lester, again!’’ 

‘*There is small hope of his giving you up; 
if he does, I claim you. Where is Minnie 
Smith ?’’ he added, rather inconsequently, as 
he put her down. 

‘*Gone home with a sick headache.’’ And, 
left to herself, Jessy tapped her little foot and 
bent her black brows, vexed at the prospect 
of the evening, doubly galling after that 


glorious waltz with her crack partner. She 


condescended to give one supercilious glance 
from under her thick lashes as her partner 
seated himself; then stared in utter amaze- 
ment. 

‘“*Mr. Lester desired me to make his ex- 
euses; he finds he is previously engaged. I 
promised you should forgive him,’’ was Fair- 





fax’s only explanation, and Jessy did not ask 
more. 

**It’s very good of you to take so much 
trouble to release me from a disagreeable en- 
gagement.’’ 

Her companion bowed silently. 
him an irate glance—she did not expect her 


Jessy gave 


acknowledgments to be so received; but the 
band had begun in good earnest, now, and 
Charlie Harrison, the ‘‘ Bonaparte of the ball- 
room,’’ was bowing before her. Two such 
celebrated dancers were very rarely left to 
themselves, so their chances for conversation 
were slight ; a few reminiscences of a boy and 
girl flirtation, forgotten years ago, by both, 
till their meeting this summer; a few good- 
natured comments on their present friends, 
and gradually they slid into the half-com- 
bative, half-confidential tone of their earlier 
intercourse. 

‘* What is this figure ?’’ as Harrison called 
up the first four. 

‘*Don’t you know? The ladies are behind 
the curtain and hold out a finger, the gentle- 
men selecting at random. You am 
ready,’’ and she exhibited her left band bare. 

Leslie Fairfax’s ‘‘turn’’ was more protracted 


see I 


than was quite necessary; his lips never 
ceased moving; and when he put her down, 
there was more entreaty in the softened voice 
and earnest glance than in his words. What- 
ever may have been the request, the lady 
wore but one glove that night ! 

‘*How do you like Newport ?’’ asked Fair- 
fax as they took their places in the ‘‘ Chat et 
Souris.’’ 

**Oh, very much! 
to bring me, and I like the climate, and adore 
the bathing; but best of all, my evening 
drives and morning rides. Do you know I 
ride before breakfast ?’’ 

‘*No, I didn’t, but I won’t forget,’’ said 
Fairfax, sotto voce, while he added, aloud: 
‘*The sand is so pleasant.’’ 

She shuddered. ‘‘ Desolation in the morn- 
ings, so still and solemn with that everlasting 
roar. My idea of a pleasant horseback ride 
is a picturesque country like the road to the 
Fort. Did you ever see it by the morning 
light ?’’ 


Aunt Lucy was so good 
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**Merci, ma chere,’’ thought he, as she 
whirled off. 

‘“Look out, Leslie,’’ shouted excitable little 
Ganston, and Fairfax backed out of the way 
and on to a placid gentle old lady, who re- 
ceived his excuses benignly. 


‘*Annt Lucy’’ believed good of every one, 
and considered Leslie a ‘‘sweet fellow.’’ Al- 
ways cited his good manners and pleasant 
temper when people shrugged their shoulders 
over some half-hinted, half-inferred enormity, 
and defied conviction with a pathetic ‘‘ Well, 
my dears, let us hope it is not so.’’ ‘Are 
- you ready to go, my dear?’’ as her pretty 
niece joined them. 

**Yes, aunt, ready and willing. My glove, 
Mr. Fairfax.”’ 

Not a trace of expression on her face. Fair- 
fax watched her intensely. She held ont her 
hand calmly; with fury in his heart and a 
smile on his lip, he resigned it. He watched 
her down the long gallery. ‘‘ You shall pay 
for that; you have not given me a rendezvous 
for nothing.’’ He turned into the smoking- 
room, and ran into Lester. 


‘*See here, Fairfax, I hunted everywhere 
for Miss Smith, even went down to the ‘ Fill- 
more,’ and she sent me word she was engaged. 
Do yeu suppose she is offended ?”’ 

‘*Of course, you were very rude; never 
speak of it to her, and she’ll forget. I got 
you off with Miss Raymond.”’ 

And he broke away, leaving poor Lester 
hopelessly mystified and wondering how he 
had ever become engaged to Minnie Smith. 

Leslie found the Germaners discussing the 
dance and the damsels with equal candor. 
They had reached Miss Raymond, and were 
cataloguing her ‘‘points’’ and her posses- 
sions: ‘‘Such eyes!’’ ‘‘So clever!’’ etc. etc. 


Little Georgy Simmons, who knew every- 
thing, put Mrs. Blake’s rent-roll at its maxi- 
mum, and asserted Jessy was her heiress. 
All of which Fairfax ‘‘inwardly digested.’’ 


Leslie Fairfax was an orphan; a handsome, 
clever, well-born scamp, with a good deal of 
utterly un-get-atable talent, and a bonhommie 
that passed for frankness. He was not even 
a great rascal—he was simply worthless; ut- 
terly unscrupulous, and at present very hard 
up. Miss Raymond had piqued him. Miss 


Raymond was rich, at least Aunt Lucy was, 
and coming events cast their sunshine before 
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in chariots and fine linen. 


So Miss Raymond’s 





conquest became, in his mind, a ‘fait ac- 
compli.’’ 

As Fairfax walked down to the ‘‘ Colony’’ 
towards dawn, after a hard night’s play, you 
would have wondered how you ever thought 
him handsome; the light had faded from his 
dazzling, changing, serpentine eyes, leaving 
them a lustreless green; the whole face, fixed 
in its rigid lines, looked fifty. Reckless as he 
was, no human eye ever saw that look on 
Fairfax’s face; he was always radiant with 
life and spirits, only when alone the mask 
fell, and set mouth and weary eye showed 
how life told on him. 

Merrily as another Sir Launful he cantered 
off to the Fort that fine July morning, but he 
rode homeward with slackened rein and cloud- 
ed brow; no fluttering habit was far or near. 
As he approached the hotel, he beheld the 
‘*sorrel,’’ and on the steps, playing with her 
coral-mounted riding-whip, and surrounded 
with all the piazza loungers, stood Miss Ray- 
mond. 

‘*Good-morning,’’ she said, as he rode up. 
‘*You are almost as early a-field as I was,”’ 
and she swept into the house, but turned at 
the door to give him one saucy glance, and in 
that instant Fairfax saw that her habit was 
flecked with foam. No need to look at the 
sand on ‘‘ Dundee’s’’ hoofs to see where the 
morning ride had been! 

‘‘ Done twice, by Jove!’’ muttered Fairfax. 

Ah, Jessy Raymond, arrant little coquette ! 
You have met a foeman worthy of your steel. 
Your gallant little boat has carried her pen- 
non right defiantly many a day, but there is 
a line-of-battle ship to windward that has 
nailed the black flag to her peak, and, daunt- 
less as is the defiance you have just flashed 
forth, is it quite prudent ? 

Time passes very fast at Newport, and three 
weeks might seem a day, though Heliogabalus 
himself might have shrunk from consuming 
in that space of time all the lunches sup- 
pers, and dinners our revellers enjoyed. 

If fortune favors the brave, Fairfax had twe 
assisting deities, for Aunt Lucy played into 
his hands continually. Very timid herself, 
and chaperoning the most restless and reck- 
less of human beings, life would have been 
torture if Leslie had not always been at hand. 
When the long line of surf hid the rash 
swimmer from shore, ‘‘Is Fairfax there?’’ was 
her only thought, and ‘‘ So prudent, my dear, 
he always has her shaw! at picnics.”’ 
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Whether her niece saw how much they 
were thrown together or not, her manner 
showed nothing; she received Leslie’s devo- 
tions with languid nonchalance. Lounging 
in her phaeton, or galloping beside ‘‘ Dun- 
dee’s’’ bridle rein, Fairfax never faltered in 
his purpose. He was but more ‘‘set’’ by the 
first rebuff he met, which was in this, wise. 
He selected a moonlight ride home from that 
haunt of flapjacks and tea, ycleped Mrs. 
D ’s, for a more decided move; he 
watched her calm, delicate profile, and light, 
graceful figure for some time as they walked 
their horses in the shade of the trees; then 
throwing passion and pleading into his soft 
voice and well-tutored glance, one hand rest- 
ing on Dundee’s arched crest, he told her he 
loved her. 

‘Do you, really? You are very kind, I am 





sure.’’ 

With a nonchalant incredulity sufficiently 
disheartening, Pygmalion made love to a 
statue, but the stone was dumb! He would 
hardly have persevered had she been so su- 
perbly indifferent. Finding assault impracti- 
cable, he masked his batteries, and opened 
his first parallel. Patient and untiring he 
pursued his way, till now he felt sanguine 
enough, as he tied his white cravat and 
smiled complacently into his little cracked 
glass. He had carried the principal line; she 
had listened! one effort more and she should 
answer! So, with a triumphant light on his 
handsome face, he entered the great oval 
room. 

Leslie thought she had never looked so 
lovely as then, as she stood surrounded as 
usual by a perfect bevy of admirers, a damask 
rose in her glorious chestnut curls. 

‘* Not to-night, Mr. Fairfax, I am engaged ; 
but I have such a nice partner for you, a beau- 
tiful dancer’’— 

“Thank you, I’d rather not dance.’’ 

‘And my particular friend,’? Miss Ray- 
mond, unheeding his interruption, went on. 

‘“*Will you present me? I ghall be de- 
lighted.”’ 

Her one quick glance of gratitude would 
have been well worth a great sacrifice. She 
led him up to a plain, stylish-looking woman 
in lilac. 

Leslie was very good all the evening, and 
virtue met its reward, for he told Jessy, quite 
sincerely, she was the most agreeable woman 
he had met for ages. 

VOL. LXx1t.—20 
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Mrs. Vickars and Jessy Raymond were 
strong friends, as girls of nineteen and women 
of thirty often are. Entirely unlike, Jessy 
all sparkle and impulse, Maud philosophic 
and sarcastic, they had one point in common, 
they both calmly ignored the existence of le 
mari de sa femme, more commonly known as 
“Vick.” Mrs. Vickars amused Fairfax with ' 
her trenchant sarcasm and quaint expression 
of very original ideas, but all the time she 
was silently watching him and Jessy; she 
saw more in those two hours than the water- 
ing-place world, proverbially lenient to flirta- 
tions, had ever noticed. 

A look of anxious solicitude clouded her 
face as she watched them. Fairfax’s lips 
never ceased moving as they swept past. 
Jessy’s face was guiltless of expression. All 
the room were looking on, for it was the per- 
fection of the art—smooth, swift, in perfect 
harmony with the low, mournful waltz. The 
world saw two good dancers ; Maud Vickars 
saw the little defiant toss of the graceful head, 
and. the quick color which would come as 
Leslie put her down. The room was full of 
light, music, and flowers. Mrs. Vickars could 
only think of a picture in her first geography— 
a bare sandy waste, with a man, distorted by 
mingled fear and attraction, bending towards 
a snake (impossible by all the rules of art) 
coiled on an imaginary rock! 

But hops must come to an end, and this 
one broke up at last, and Fairfax had said 
farewell to Mrs. Blake’s party, and been re- 
warded for his night’s devotion by a two 
minute ¢éte a téte which had not escaped Mrs. 
Vickars’ eye. She saw Leslie’s glance, and 
heard the softened tone which made his 
whisper almost a caress, and saw Jessy slowly 
raise her dark lashes, fix her eyes on him, 
give a suspicion of a yawn, and move away. 

Silence had fallen on the hotel, and Fairfax, 
sitting on Payson’s window-sill, was enjoying 
his cigar and the sea-breeze till his host 
should return. He felt so satisfied and secure, 
he looked so guileless and handsome, that it 
was a great pity his three maiden aunts, who 
alternately disinherited and forgave him, and 
always adored him, could not have beheld 
him. Suddenly he stopped smoking, and 
listened; a voice from the window above 
uttered his name. 

‘‘Mr. Fairfax is Leslie Fairfax, is he not?’’ 
pause—‘‘ nephew of the Miss Browns, who 
have yellow frizettes and preserved plums ?’’ 
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—Still no answer, and Mrs. Vickars’ soft 
trained voice went on: ‘‘Didn’t I understand 
Mrs. Blake to say she always felt safe when 
It must be a great 


9?? 


you were in his charge! 
comfort to Jack Beverley 

His teeth clenched on his cigar. 
waited breathlessly. 

‘*Really, Maud, I don’t understand. Yes, 
I do’’—she went on impetuously—‘“‘ listen to 
me, Maud Vickars. I have been brought up 
from childhood to marry Mr. Beverley; and 
it is a very good thing and all that; but I 
will have one taste of excitement before I 
settle down for life—and such a life !—with a 
man who accepts me because every one wants 


Fairfax 


him to.’’ 


Mrs. Vickars laughed sarcastically. ‘‘I 
understand you; Mr. Beverley is too unex- 
ceptionable to be exciting, too true and honest 
to be attractive. So, you look for aresponsive 
soul in Leslie Fairfax! the most terre a terre 
man in existence. Gare a toi, mon amie; I 
don’t like Aunt Lucy’s feline favorite.’’ 

A rush of noisy men burst in on him and 
drowned the rest of that feminine conclave. 
Leslie really was in love with Miss Raymond, 
and he had looked ou her as his lawful prey, 
and lo, all his plans were dashed to atoms! 
He had been deceived, duped, and his vanity 
and his finances alike demanded success. 

Going into the parlor the next morning, he 
found the everlasting ‘‘German’”’ going on; 
the figure ‘‘ Caprice,’’ the coquette Miss Ray- 
mond; running against Leslie, her partner 
took him up to the mirror. Jessy shook her 
head at the reflection. He retired, stunned! 

Five minutes after, Mrs. Vickars took him 
out, and chance gave him Jessy. As he put 
her down he said :— 

‘* What did you mean by rejecting me ?’’ 

‘What did I mean! My good friend, you 
forget yourself,’’ and she walked coldly away. 

Fairfax wisely abstained from pressing it. 
He devoted himself to Mrs. Vickars, till Jessy’s 
mood should change. It did, soon. Either 
the passing pang of conscience ceased to trou- 
ble her, or she feared her loss of power; cer- 
tain it is that Mrs. Blake bemoaned her rash 
charge that night—‘‘So wrong of Jessy to 
stay out on that damp piazza! and it’s not 
at all like poor dear Leslie Fairfax to encou- 
rage her in running such a risk!’’ 

How those days passed Jessy hardly knew! 
Recklessly defying her own conscience and 
her friend’s counsels, she pursued her path. 


| 
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Her temper was as variable as her amuse- 
ments—now blazing into short-lived gusts of 
passion, now softening into penitent dejection. 
Restless as the sand of the desert, very little 
repose did ‘* Dundee’’ or the ‘‘grays’’ get ; 
and, when weather-bound, a dancing Dervish 
was not more untiring a dancer. Leslie was 
playing for high stakes, and he played warily; 
the time for his grand coup had not come. 
Maud Vickars, too, had her lance in rest. 
So, day by day they battled, plotting and 
counter-plotting. But the crisis was at hand. 

One afternoon Jessy had been more rest- 
lessthan ever; always a reckless reine des 
ribands, she was doubly so to-day; and 
**Castor’’ and ‘‘ Pollux,’’ irritated by their 
mistress’s caprice, laid bac ¢ their ears, shook 
their little heads, and dashed through the 
other carriages and swept up the ‘‘Corso,”’ 
now almost a dead lock with returning vehi- 
cles, at a fearful rate. At their sixth hair- 
breadth escape, Mrs. Vickars, a good whip 
herself, bent forward and remonstrated. 

‘“*Oh, certainly, Maud,’’ with suspicious 
gentleness; ‘‘ perhaps you would like to have 
Vick drive’’—and she made a feint of passing 
the reins to Mr. Vickars. 

‘Oh, Heaven forefend!’’ and Maud drew 
back, while Leslie laughed to himself over 
the rout of his enemy. 

Between twilight and the crowd their safe 
arrival at the turning point did seem a miracle. 
When they turned homewards not a carriage 
was to be seen, and the moon was up. Trot- 
ting even at that rate seemed safe enough 
now; but Miss Raymond’s mood had changed. 
She drew up her horses sharply, and walked 
them quietly towards the hotel. Suddenly 
Mr. Vickars said :— 

‘*So, Beverley comes Thursday ?’’ 

**Yes, I believe so. Ah, how glad the 
prospect of tea makes me! Maud, come and 
take it in my room; we are too late for the 
table d’héte.’’ And, tossing the reins to the 
groom, she vanished. 

A sharp thrill shot through Leslie’s breast, 
a vague presentiment of failure that haunted 
him all night. 

But the days sped on, and Thursday, fated 
Thursday, found Leslie’s plans fully matured. 
It found Miss Raymond restless and unhappy, 
considering herself an ill-used heroine, sacri- 
ficed to the Moloch of eligibility, instead of a 
foolish child. Not caring to meet Mrs. Vick- 
ars’ searching eye or listen to Aunt Lucy’s 
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raptures over the ‘‘coming man,’’ she ante- 
dated her bath, scolded Robert all the way 
down on his unpunctuality, which was pro- 
bably the reason he was unpunctual for the 
first time in his life, in returning for her. As 
he was nowhere to be seen, her maid proposed 
exploring the line of rocks beyond the beach, 
as a pastime. Surprise at a proposition from 
Hannah, who had never been guilty of such 
a thing before, prevented Jessy’s inquiries, 
why she had brought such a huge bag instead 
of a few necessaries for her toilet. 

Jessy was standing on a low, flat rock, right 
over the water, when a boat came round the 
point. Fairfax sprang to his feet, let go the 
sheets, and jammed his boat-hook into the 
corner of the rock. ‘‘No, he had not seen 
her horses, but he could land her behind the 
hotel, and save her a disagreeable walk, if 
she was ina hurry.’’ Jessy hesitated. ‘‘It 
is the last time,’’ he murmured. 

A minute more and the flapping sails filled, 
and the boat shot on; Hannah crouching in 
the bow, Fairfax sitting astern, and Jessy 
amidships, dreamily watching the opaque, 
green waves. Suddenly she raised her head, 
glanced at the distant landing-place, and then 
at Fairfax; he smiled as he answered her 
questioning look. 

**Ain’t you seaman enough to know we 
can’t sail into a head wind ?”’ 

‘*‘T am seaman enough to know we shall 
never fetch it on this tack. Oblige me by not 
standing on it any longer,’’ she added, impe- 
riously. 

“‘With all my heart;’’ he put the tiller 
hard up, and the boat swept out to sea. 
Then, before she could speak, he poured out 
in French all his love, his misery at losing 
her, etc. Jessy had covered her face with 
her hands, trembling from head te foot; em- 
Lboldened by her silence, he went on. All 
was prepared, every detail for her comfort. 
Hannah—but here his eloquence came to a 
halt, for Jessy haughtily demanded to be set 
on shore. 

‘*Too late; before now, Mr. Beverley has re- 
ceived my note, and knows all. You cannot 
draw back now; for heaven’s sake, don’t 
hesitate !”’ 

Well as Leslie had laid his plans, he had 
forgotten one thing—she hadatemper. While 
he was pleading, the scales had fallen from 
her eyes ; she realized whom she had cared for, 
and now, furious at being duped, stung by her 





maid’s treachery, she sprang on to the seat, 
put her foot on the gunwale, and turned to 
him, her sapphire eyes flashing fire :— 

‘*If you do not put me on shore at once, I 
will jump overboard ; I have been a weak fool 
long enough, and I tharfk you for showing me 
my own folly, and for teaching me to appre- 
ciate Jack Beverley. I will throw myself on 
his mercy; he cannot deal harder with me 
than my own conscience does.”’ 

Fairfax felt that it was all up, so he put the 
boat about. As he helped her out, their eyes 
met; something in his troubled her; with a 
sudden impulse she held out her hand :— 

‘‘T have been much to blame. Forgive 
me !”’ 

He held it for an instant, then raised his 
hat and walked off. As Jessy dashed through 
the entry, she heard a familiar voice say, 
‘*Tell her I amin Mrs. Blake’s parlor ;’’ she 
flew into her room. On the toilet was a note 
from Fairfax to Mrs. Blake, the seal unbroken. 
She was saved! and, dropping into a chair, she 
burst into tears. 

‘*So you have been to Newport, my step- 
mother writes,’’ said Charley Blake, a few 
days after, to Leslie. ‘Jessy Raymond’s 
Jjiancée went down last week; that’s a very 
good thing, for Jessy has been brought up 
luxuriously, and Mrs. Blake has only a life 
interest in the property, you know.’’ 

A year later Fairfax hugged himself on the 
escape from love in a cottage, but somehow it 
was not much comfort then ! 

Three months after her marriage, Jessy 
took heart of grace and told Beverley all; he 
heard her through quietly, then handed her 
anote. She saw all. 

‘*And you have kept it all these months, 
and gone on trusting me! Ah, Jack, I can 
never look youin the face again. What must 
you have thought of me ?”’ 

**T thought you a foolish little girl who 
needed some one to look after her. I knew 
the head was wrong, not the heart; so I de- 
termined to keep my own counsel till you 
should tell me yourself, and till this was re- 
ceipted in full.*? He threw it into the fire, 
watched it curl and burn; then he added, 
lightly: ‘‘Let me remind you the opera be- 
gins at eight, and, little one,’’ laying his hand 
on her shoulders, ‘‘ one piece of advice—your 
hands are too small and too weak for edge- 
tools.’’ 
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TEA-TABLE TALK. 


Carterton, if I mistake not, alludes to the 
ill odor in which tea was held by the male 
portion of the peasantry, in the notes to one 
of his novels, and to’this day it is not unu- 
sual to drink it as it were clandestinely, and 
after the men of the family have left the 
house. Here, as formerly in England, and in 
many parts of the continent at the present 
day, tea was held in great esteem forits medi- 
cinal properties, and looked upon as an almost 
universal panacea, from cases of consumption 
to a common headache; some empirics, we 
are told, sold what they called the spirit of 
Bohea tea as an universal restorative and a 
cure of all consumptive cases. In fashionable 
circles, when spleen and vapors were fashion- 
able complaints, green tea was deemed the 
most effectual remedy; and Sir William Tem- 
ple tells us, in his essay on ‘‘ Health and Long 
Life,’’ that diseases have changed their vogue, 
so have remedies, and that he remembers the 
time when coffee and tea had their successive 
reigns. 

But to pass on to other and pleasanter re- 
miniscences than the pharmaceutical use of 
our subject, we may observe that, unlike other 
things, its fashion by no means waned with 
its popularity; its flavor and fragrance con- 
tinued to be as much prized in the palaces of 
princes after its introduction at the poor man’s 
table, as it had been before, and as it still con- 
tinues to be; the macaronis of past times made 
feasts in its honor, and we still ask friends 
to tea with us in a genial and festal spirit. 

In Richardson’s time, when Tunbridge Wells 
was at the zenith of its Hygeian vogue, and 
the author of ‘‘ Clarissa’’ in the full bloom of 
his literary honors, ‘‘ tea treats’? were the 
order of the day, and happy were the old 
beaux who got admission to them. Now it 
was the pretty Miss Peggy Banks who gave 
the entertainment; and now the beautiful 
Chudleigh presided, the after Duchess of 
Kingston, at whose trial for bigamy Hannah 
More has recorded that the house of peers re- 
sembled the opera house from the crowd and 
brilliancy of the company, rather than a high 
court of justice; she with whom, as Richard- 
son tells us, Colley Cibber, at seventy-seven, 
was head over ears in love, his face growing 
wrinkled if she neglected him, and looking 
smooth again upon the notice of the lively 
lady. 





** Once I found the laureate,’’ writes the lite- 
rary bookseller to Miss Westcombe, ‘‘squatted 
on one of the benches, with a face more wrin- 
kled than ordinary with disappointment. ‘I 
thought,’ said I, ‘ you were of the party at the 
tea treat—Miss Chudleigh has gone into the tea 
room.’ ‘Pshaw!’ said he, ‘there is no com- 
ing at her, she is so surrounded by the ton- 
pets ;’ and I left him on the fret, but -he was 
called to soon after; and in he flew, and his 
face shone again and looked smocth.’’ What 
a fine affair one of these ‘‘tea treats’’ at the 
Wells must have been, judging from the style 
in which the company promenaded the pan- 
tiles—the ladies in court hoops, silk hose, 
high-heeled shoes, and powdered hair—all 
point, brocade, and embroidery; the gentle- 
men in flowing wigs, laced cocked hats, or 
the new-come-up toupet, with long-skirted 
coats, wide-flapped pockets, huge cuffs, and 
Flanders ruffles. Amongst the other cele- 
brities at the Wells, at this period, was the 
‘‘great charm of literature,’’ Dr. Johnson, 
and, no doubt, he figured at the ‘‘ tea treats ;’’ 
but whether with as much satisfaction to 
himself, as when that patient martyr to her 
friendship and his love of infusion, Mrs. 
Thrale—or ‘‘ pretty Mrs. Davies,’’ the book- 
seller’s wife, ‘‘ poured out for him cups with- 
out stint of his favorite beverage,’’ is ques- 
tionable. 

That must have been a pleasant tea-drink- 
ing at old General Oglethorpe’s, whereat the 
doctor met Goldsmith, who, ‘‘ happy and at 
home,’’ sang Tony Lumpkin’s song in his own 
bright comedy, ‘‘She Stoops to Conquer,” and 
another to a very pretty Irish air. Poor Goldy! 
tea, so often the solace of literary men, ap- 
pears to have proved inimical to his comfort 
on more than one occasion. Who that has 
read Washington Irving’s life of the poet, 
forgets the sudden intrusion of one of his 
quondam acquaintances, of the ‘‘ Jolly Pigeon’”’ 
order, into the smart apartments at the Tem- 
ple, where the sometime dweller in Green 
Arbor Court was entertaining the said Gene- 
ral Oglethorpe and Topham Beauclerc. The 
man was half drunk, and sat himself down 
with most easy assurance. ‘‘I was at first,’’ 
says Goldy, ‘‘so much ashamed of ever having 
known the fellow, that I stifled my resentment 
and drew him into a conversation on such 
topics as I knew he could talk upon; in 
which, to do him justice, he acquitted himself 
very reputably ; when, all of a sudden, as if 
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recollecting something, he pulled two papers 
out of his pocket, which he presented to me 
with great ceremony, saying, ‘Here, my dear 
friend, is a quarter of a pound of tea, and a half 
pound of sugar I have brought you; for though 
it is not in my power, at present, to pay you 
the two guineas you so generously lent me, 
you, nor any other man, shall say that I 
want gratitude.’ ’’ 

But this contretemps, awkward and ridicu- 
lous as it was, scarcely equalled his dilemma 
at the White Conduit House, where, having 
met some female acquaintances, to whose 
father he was under some obligations, with 
his natural kindness he conducted them 
through the gardens, and then, uncalculating 
the cost, treated them, in the fashion of the 
time and place, to tea. When, however, the 
bill was brought, his perplexity may be ima- 
gined, on findixg himself without the means 
of paying for it. In the midst of the unsatis- 
factory scene which ensued between himself 
and the waiter, some acquaintance came up, 
who, after amusing themselves for a while 
with his mortification, relieved him from his 
unpleasant dilemma. 

It was another thing when the ‘‘jessamy 
bride,’’ the beautiful Mary Horneck, filled 
his cup; or when, under the convoy of the 
‘* Ursa Major’’ himself, he was taken to drink 
tea with blind Miss Williams. 

How characteristic is the contrast in the 
tea-table habits of this great lion of literature 
and those of Horace Walpole—the slovenly 
excess of the one, the elegant order of the 
other’s ‘‘two or three cups of that liquor, 
which he drank out of the most rare and 
precious porcelain of Japan, of a fine white, 
embossed with large leaves.”’ 

Cowper, again, must have had a fine zest 
for our subject, and has embalmed his love of 
it, and of the social hour, when— 

—‘*The cups 

That cheer, but not inebriate, wait on each,” 
in one of his fairest pages. Poor Hazlitt’s love 
of strong green tea, as is well known, amounted 
to an excess; he used it as a stimulant, under 
the influence of which his overworked brain 
was excited to increased activity; but this 
mental tension, reacting on the nervous sys- 
tem of the student, produced results not less 
distressing, and more fatal than opium-eating 
to De Quincy and the dreamy Coleridge. 

We have made a wide skip from the times 
of the burly lexicographer to almost our own; 
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but our paper has already exceeded its in- 
tended limits, otherwise, we should have 
taken our readers, in the interval, to court, 
and, in company with Miss Burney, have 
dropped in with her majesty and the king, 
to tea with Mrs. Delaney; as it is, we will 
finish our gossip with Miss Barclay’s account 
of how Queen Charlotte, whose appreciation 
of this beverage was only secondary to her 
love for snuff, was served with tea at her 
father’s, Robert Barclay’s, the Quaker’s house, 
on the occasion of the Lord Mayor’s show, 
and her majesty’s presentation to the citizens 
of London in 1761. ‘‘The king,’’ writes the 
Quaker lady, ‘‘never sat down, nor did he 
taste anything during the whole time. Her 
majesty drank tea, which was brought her on 
a silver waiter, by brother John, who pre- 
sented it to the lady in waiting, and she pre- 
sented it kneeling ;’’ a rather singular exhi- 
bition of the pomps and vanities for brother 
John to be mixed up with! Even at this 
period the best tea must have been a costly 
refreshment, since more than ten years after- 
wards, we find from Mrs. Montague’s letters 
to Mrs. Robinson, that, in 1774, it was sixteen 
shillings a pound, and it is probable that even 
higher prices existed. The century of its 
use, which Jonas Hanway predicted would 
prove the destruction of this country, has just 
ended; but the English have not yet shown 
symptoms of a degenerated physique, though 
the present amount of duty paid for the arti- 
cle at its reduced rate, would make that de- 
nouncer of this ‘‘ best, pleasantest, and safest 
of herbs that was ever introduced into food or 
medicine’ (according to John Quincy, M. D.) 
groan in his grave over the little use of all 
the weighty arguments in his ‘‘ Eight Days’ 
Journey.’’ 





THe VaLvE or Metnop.—Method in every- 
thing is incaleulably valuable. It promotes 
comfort. It saves a large expenditure of 
time. It avoids numberless inconveniences. 
It is of great moment in relation to mind and 
character; and it is essential to the dispatch 
of all business; for what is well arranged 
proceeds with ease and regularity. 


—To begin well and go on well is best ; but 
it is better to go on well after repeated fail- 
ures, than to throw our whole cargo of good 
intentions overboard, because some one or two 
of them are not working quite to our mind. 





BY MRS. 


















































































Tae season of 1846 was a very brilliant one 
at the Springs. I spent some 
time there, making diligent use of the baths, 
though more for pleasure than any need of 
their restorative power; not failing also to 
avail myself of the various amusements pro- 
vided to drive away ennui. There was a 
spacious hall, luxuriously fitted up and fur- 
nished by a couple of Frenchmen, who found 
their profit in accommodating parties wishing 
to engage in different kinds of games. I 
usually passed an hour every day in this 
place, observing the groups here and there, 
particularly the persons occupied at a table 
covered with green baize, that stood in a re- 
mote corner. 

One morning a friend accompanied me into 
the hall. We seated ourselves and called for 
refreshments; and, while waiting, I directed 
his attention to two gentlemen sitting by the 
green table, and apparently waiting for the 
rest of their party. No one else was in the 
room. Presently, a gentleman came in and 
walked quietly up to the table where sat the 
other two. He was tall and thin, with a face 
that fettered my attention at once, having its 
natural expression masked, as it were. Its 
inscrutable character plainly covered a deep 
well of thought and feeling. The face was 
pale, and heavily marked with the lines of 
age, aud the scant locks that curled around 
his temples were white as snow, though the 
bushy eyebrows that shadowed his large 
bright eyes were but slightly grizzled. He 
wore a heavy moustache and beard cut ina 
point. His dress was plain, but of fine ma- 
terial and excellent make; and though the 
style might be called somewhat old-fashioned, 
it was worn with the grace of one who had 
been long accustomed to the best society. I 
noticed especially the fineness and whiteness 
of his linen. 

As the game was about to commence, I ob- 
served his expression of cold and biting irony 
which, it was easy to perceive, whenever he 
spoke, was habitual to him. He drew a gold 
piece from the pocket of his white vest, and 
threw it carelessly on the table. The other 
players put down their stakes, and the game 
went on. I watched it, more from curiosity 
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to observe the movements of the stranger 
than from any interest in the playing. 

Fortune seemed to favor the stranger. After 
several ventures he was the winner; and 
then he refused to play any longer. Picking 
up the money that had been staked, he put 
it into his pocket, rose, lighted a cigar, and 
left the hall. 

The room was now filling with guests, but 
my interest in the scene had departed with 
the stranger. Why did he not stay longer? 
I covld not understand him; and this little 
mystery gave occupation to my thoughts for 
the rest of the day. I left the hall with my 
friend, and we wandered through the prome- 
nades, not without hope of encountering the 
old gentleman whose appearance had struck 
both of us. Invain! The day wore on; in 
the evening we visited the several places re- 
sorted to by the guests. He was nowhere to 
be seen. 

The next morning I went alone to the hall 
and took my seat, three or four players only 
being there. I did not wait long before the 
object of my thoughts entered. He took two 
or three leisurely turns about the room, then 
seated himself at the green table, produced a 
gold piece and began to play. Luck was not 
on his side as before, but not a line of his 
countenance changed; his mouth betokened 
the same calm reserve, and there was no 
gleam in his eyes. Quietly he laid down one 
stake after another; yet, as I studied his face, 
I thought I could perceive that his imperturb- 
able exterior covered a nature where strug- 
gled the consuming fires of passion. Pride, 
however, furnished him with a mask that 
must deceive common eyes. I congratulated 
myself on my superior powers of discernment. 

Fortune again favored the stranger, and at 
one turn he recovered his losses with a slight 
advantage on his side. This seemed enough; 
he rose and took his departure. The strange- 
ness of his conduct in refusing to pursue his 
run of luck stimulated my curiosity to an 
uncomfortable degree, and I longed to follow 
him, but could not without attracting the 
attention of those present, who, like myself, 
had observed his singular behavior. 

Resolved to pursue the adventure, I went 
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to the hail on the following day, as soon as 
it was opened. The first who entered after 
me was the stranger; his companions were 
eager for their revenge at the gaming-table. 
This time the old gentleman won a gold piece 
at the first venture. He did not stay for a 
second, but lighted his cigar, and departed ; 
it was evident that small winnings satisfied 
him. He is doubtless a rich humorist, thought 
I, and plays merely to amuse himself. 

For many succeeding days I observed him, 
and became satisfied of the truth of my con- 
jecture. He would lay down stakes till he 
was the winner; and after the gain of a sin- 
gle piece would invariably go away. One 
morning, when the hall was unusually full of 
guests, when the stranger appeared and took 
his place at the table, one of the bankers 
shoved a gold piece toward him. 

**It is yours, sir, for you will be sure to 
win it,’’ he said. 

I drew near, curious to note the reply. 

**T take it, as you say, sir,’’ answered the 
deep bass voice of the stranger, as he pocketed 
the piece without the change of a muscle in his 
face; and, rising, he left the room. 

Then it was evident he played not for amuse- 
ment, but for the daily piece of gold! [heard 
one of the bankers say they often induced 
him to leave the table in this manner, when 
a place was wanted for some one else. I 
heard, also, that on account of his foreign 
appearance and his impenetrable reserve, the 
company was in the habit of designating him 
as ‘‘ the old baron,’’ though his name on the 
books was entered simply as Mr. Barlever. 
Besides the hall, he was seldom seen in any 
of the customary places of resort. I ques- 
tioned several persons about him, but could 
learn nothing more than his name, and the 
fact that his lodging was not in any of the 
hotels, but in the house of a widow who lived 
in a retired place at the end of the village. 

The interest I felt in the lonely stranger 
increased from day to day, and my curiosity 
to learn more of him became almost a torture. 
One morning, after he had been playing as 
usual, I followed him, as I chanced to be in 
the avenue when he came out. He seemed 
anxious to avoid the company approaching at 
a little distance, for he turned aside, still 
smoking his cigar, into a narrow footpath 
leading along a garden hedge. The heat was 
overpowering, and as the path was not shaded, 





there was no danger of any idlers frequent- 
ing it. 

I followed the stranger about half a mile. 
At last he stopped before an iron gate in a 
fence thickly covered with creepers and wild 
roses. As he fumbled in his pocket for a key, 
I heard a clear, youthful voice on the other 
side say :— 

‘Oh, Mr. Barlever, you forgot your key 
again !’’ 

‘Very true !’’ replied the deep bass tone. 
**But you have a key, Miss Lottie ?’’ 

‘* Wait a minute; I will open the gate.” 

Tke rustling of a key in the lock was heard, 
and the gateswung open to admit the stranger, 
who passed through without acknowledgment 
or thanks, and disappeared behind the bushes. 
I was now close behind, and my steps were 
arrested by the sight of a lovely young girl. 
She was pulling to the gate when I accosted 
her, determined not to lose the chance of a 
little conversation. 

‘¢ Excuse me, Miss, but I think I have mis- 
taken my way. I was going to the woods on 
the hill-side.’’ 

‘‘Then you should have taken the way 
through the village ; that path leads in a dif- 
ferent direction.”’ 

‘‘Ah, I see; but it is a long walk to go 
round again, and the day is so very warm.”’ 

‘*You can come through our garden, sir, 
and by my aunt’s house,’’ said the young 
girl, timidly. ‘‘ That will take you by a short 
cut into the middle of the village.’’ 

‘If you will be so good as to permit me.”’ 

‘¢ Certainly.’ 

I stepped into the garden. The young girl 
shut and locked the gate. As she did so, I 
could not help noticing her. She was appa- 
rently about nineteen, and her beauty—for 
she was exquisitely beautiful—was of a rare 
kind. She wore a straw hat with a broad 
brim; her complexion was clear and pale, 
with a delicate tinge of rose in her cheeks ; 
and her eyes were dark, though her hair fell 
in golden curls over cher temples. A blue 
scarf was thrown over her light muslin dress, 
which charmingly fitted her form of perfect 
grace. The corsage was low, and a lace pele- 
rine shaded a pair of shoulders that might 
have been a scuiptor’s model. 

I walked beside the young girl through a 
thick cluster of trees. In a tempting arbor I 
observed a flat stone that seemed to have done 
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service as a grindstone, upon which lay a 
piece of embroidery and a workbasket. 

‘*What a delightful shady spot!’’ I ex- 
claimed, quite at a loss for something agree- 
able to say. 

‘*It is so,’’ replied the girl, modestly. ‘‘I 
often sit here with my work early in the 
mornings, where I can hear the birds sing, 
and enjoy the view of the hills and woods 
beyond the village.”’ 

She took up the embroidery and laid it in 
the basket, which she swung on her arm. 

‘Why early in the mornings more than at 
any other time ?’’ I inquired. 

‘* Because our lodger,’’ she answered—in- 
nocently throwing a glance after the stranger— 
‘*spends the rest of the day here. If he slept 
at night under these trees’’—with a half mis- 
chievous smile—‘‘the arbor might be called 
his house. And he grumbles whenever he 
finds me here.”’ 

She looked so lovely as she said this, with 
her ingenuous, childlike frankness and sport- 
ive grace, that a delicious emotion thrilled 
my heart. I had not passed the age of life’s 
first romance, and I had a poet’s suscepti- 
bility. The soft dark eyes of the maiden, 
half veiled in shyness, half gleaming with 
merry meaning, called a conscious flush to 
my very temples, which gave me the feeling 
of an awkward youth, blushing he knew not 
for what. And the grim stranger I had fol- 
lowed could ‘‘grumble’’ at the presence of 
such a creature! He must be insane! 

‘**That old gentleman—your lodger’’ I said, 
after an embarrassed pause, ‘‘must be a very 
eccentric person.’’ 

“I cannot tell, sir; I saw him first only 
four days since.’’ 

**He has been much longer than that at the 
Springs.”’ 

‘*True; but I have been here but a short 
time, on a visit to my aunt. Mr. Barlever 
always lodges with her when he comes to the 
Springs; he has done so every summer for 
several years.”’ 

‘*T am surprised to hear that.’’ 

‘* Why so, sir ?’’ 

*‘I mean surprised to learn that he is a 
regular visitor; fof I have never seen him 
either at the springs or in the public walks.”’ 

**But he goes every morning, and returns 
here.’’ 

“I beg your pardon; he only goes to the 
gaming-hall.’”’ 





**Is it possible ?”’ 

**T have observed him every morning for 
more than a week.”’ 

I told her then what I had seen and heard; 
but, strange to say, the interest I had felt in 
watching the stranger’s movements was no 
longer paramount in my feelings. I sought 
only some excuse for lingering in the presence 
of this bewitching girl, more charming than 
ever in the unaffected astonishment that fixed 
her bright eyes upon me. Suddenly she started. 

‘*There he is!’’ she said, in a low tone. 
‘* He is going to his place under the trees.’’ 

The stranger appeared in the long gravel 
walk, bordered on either side by dwarf fruit 
trees. He wore a full dressing-gown of buff 
linen, with loose linen trowsers, and a light 
straw hat. Instead of acigar, he was smoking 
a Turkish pipe, with a curious amber mouth- 
piece, which he put into his mouth as if it 
were atrumpet. The smoke curled in wreaths 
over his head as he approached us. 

Miss Lottie, as he had called her, hastily 
bade me follow her into a sidewalk; for she 
appeared to shrink from meeting the surly 
old man. He was presently lost to view among 
the trees, while we drew near the house, 
which I most heartily wished a day’s journey 
distant. My fair guide did not invite me to 
enter, but pointed out the small gate through 
which I could emerge into the village. I 
dared not linger, but with a grateful bow and 
acknowledgment went on my way, inly re- 
solving to seize the first opportunity to pay a 
visit to my enslaver. 

The same evening, by way of distraction to 
my thoughts, I went into the ball-room, where 
also cards were played until a late hour. It 
was crowded with ladies and gentlemen, and 
I remained much later than was my wont, for 
I had found a newly-arrived college friend, a 
young lawyer, whom I shall here call Walter 
Gourdin. He had arrived that day with his 
aunt, a stately lady about forty-three years 
of age, and the wealthy widow of a judge. I 
had never before seen her, though, in the 
days of our college friendship, I had. heard 
Gourdin say she was really of no kin to him, 
but had adopted him as her heir on condition 
of his taking her name. He had been with 
her from his early childhood. 

It was past midnight, when, to my aston- 
ishment, I saw the tall, distinguished figure 
of Mr. Barlever among the guests. His bear- 
ing was marked by the same rigid composure 
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which I had noticed in the mornings, as he 
seated himself at one of the card-tables. My 
attention was again riveted upon him. By 
mere accident, as it seemed, he had taken a 
place near to the table where Mrs. Gourdin 
was playing amid a run of fine luck. 

Walter stood by me as I looked at Barlever, 
who was playing a losing game. After some 
time his stock of money seemed to be ex- 
hausted. An ironical smile curved his thin 
lips as he leaned back from the table. I 
noticed that Mrs. Gourdin’s eyes were in- 
tently fixed on his face, and that she became 
pale as death. The next moment she crim- 
soned to the forehead, and, rising hurriedly, 
she went after Barlever, who was already 
retiring towards the entrance of the ball-room. 
She overtook him in a few moments. 

‘*Why do you not play longer?”’ she said, 
insinuatingly. : 

**T do not understand, madam,’’ replied the 
old man, with freezing hauteur, ‘‘why you 
ask such a question.”’ 

‘*Simply out of interest in you!’ replied 
the lady, in visible embarrassment. 

Walter and I exchanged looks. What did 
this mean? We pressed closer. Did the 
haughty lady recognize a friend in the strange 
old man? I heard her whisper :— 

‘You have been unlucky, sir; you leave 
the game; my stake, if you will make a con- 
venience of it for the present, is at your 
service.’’ 

**At the service of a—stranger?’’ asked the 
deep-toned voice, while Barlever’s eyes, now 
absolutely flaming, were fixed on the lady’s 
face. 

‘*You do not know me, then?’’ she faltered. 

é No.’? 

**T must have changed greatly, then.’’ 

**T cannot judge of that, madam.”’ 

*¢My name is—Mrs. Gourdin.’’ 

The old man bowed coldly, and sought to 
pass on. But the lady, determined to renew 
their acquaintance, and unmindful that so 
many eyes were beholding the singular scene, 
caught his arm. 

‘*I beg pardon, sir, for appealing to your 
recollection, but I am anxious to remind you 
of our friendship in past years. Those re- 
membrances are painful, indeed, but they are 
dear tome. You cannot have forgotten me, 
My maiden 
it was — Julia 


though I may have changed. 
name you will remember; 
Lenox.”’ 








Barlever’s eyes were again fastened on her 
face, and I saw that his lip trembled, and 
that his features were working with powerful 
emotion. 

‘Do you not know me, now?’ asked the 
lady, her voice softened, as with sad recol- 
lections. 

‘*Yes—yes—I know you,’’ was the mut- 
tered reply. 

**You see,’’ said Mrs. Gourdin, ‘‘I have a 
rightful claim on your friendship. Do not 
leave me now; come this way. We have 
much to say—of past times—to each other.”’ 

I could see that this gracious invitation was 
sincere. The lady had evidently been a great 
beauty, and was still handsome. Her clear, 
brown complexion and flashing black eyes 
were set off by waves of glossy raven hair, 
and her majestic form—the perfection of ma- 
tured womanhood, was arrayed in a costume 
of magnificence, that bespoke both wealth and 
taste. Her eyes were now full of joy, and 
were eagerly fixed on Barlever, who did not 
seem in any way to share the feeling. His 
thick brows were contracted with a gloomy 
frown till they met over his eyes, which 
glared savagely upon the lady. He was evi- 
dently striving to master his passion. 

‘‘And you, madam, venture to remind me 
of past times!’ at length he muttered. 

“TI thought,’’ faintly replied Mrs. Gourdin, 
‘*the past would be sacred to you.’’ She 
drew herself up as she spoke. 

‘*To me it is terrible, madam. And Julia 
Lenox’’—he paused, as if unwilling to give 
utterance to the anger that nearly overcame 
him. Walter sprang from my side, and stood 
next to his aunt. He, too, glared on the 
stranger. 

‘Well, sir, go on;’’? Walter cried in a 
hoarse whisper. ‘*‘ What is Julia Lenox ?’’ 

‘* A procuress,’’ and the old man hissed the 
word of shame between his teeth, in an accent 
of concentrated rage and hate. With this, he 
darted through the crowd and out of the room, 
while Mrs. Gourdin staggered backwards. 

‘* Be calm, dear aunt,’’ whispered Walter; 
‘*he shall account to me.’’ The lady, by a 
powerful effort, recovered her self-command. 

‘Do nothing rashly, Walter!’’ she said, 
with a forced smile. ‘*‘The poor gentleman 
took me for some one else; some one who has 
injured him. We must be indulgent to him. 
We will talk the matter over. Do nothing 
hastily.’’ 
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Walter saw that I could help to compose 
the lady, and gave place to me. 

‘‘The man is visibly out of his mind, 
madam,’’ I remarked, anxious to say some- 
thing comforting, in so awkward a predica- 
ment. 

‘*Very like,’ muttered Walter. ‘You, 
sir, witnessed the outrage; you shallsee that 
I call him to a reckoning.’ Such men are not 
to be allowed the freedom of escaped luna- 
tics.” 

‘Your arm, Walter,’’ said his aunt. ‘I 
wish to go to my room.’’ 

I went out with them along the open piazza 
leading to their apartments, then sought my 
own chamber. My feelings were in strange 
tumult, and I walked the room unable to sleep. 
The grim stranger had suddenly become in- 
vested with a strange, lurid interest: he was 
plainly the hero of some terrible experience 
in which my friend was involved. I did not 
think him out of his mind, as I had said; I 
could not help believing there was a myste- 
rious past which would fully account for his 
present mode of life with all his misanthropy. 
The impression made on me at first by his 
dignity and self-possession held ascendency, 
in spite of all I had seen of his surliness. 

As I stepped into the promenade next morn- 
ing, I saw Mrs. Gourdin walking alone, and 
went to meet her. She seemed to be waiting 
for me. 

‘*Where is Walter ?’’ I asked. 

**Gone to the bath, I believe,’’ she replied. 
‘*Are you afraid he is gone to hunt up old 
Barlever ?”’ 

She smiled as she said this; not proudly or 
scornfully, but with deep sadness in her ex- 
pression. I had not before noticed the almost 
regal beauty of her face, not marred, though 
not enhanced, by a certain character of energy 
and decision which pervaded her every move- 
ment. It was as if she had been accustomed 
to act for herself, and had marked out her 
own path in life. Her toilet, as always, was 
superb; her masses of black hair were partly 
concealed under a morning cap of exquisite 
work. : 

She bade me, with the air of 2 princess, re- 
main with her till her nephew’s return, and 
we turned into a side alley to avoid the crowd. 
After a pause, she said :— 

‘You are a college friend of my nephew ?”’ 

**Yes, madam; and I am bold to say, the 
friendship there commenced will last through 





our lives. You may judge of my surprise to 
see him here unexpectedly after five years’ 
separation.”’ 

She did not smile at my boyish enthusiasm, 
but said, after a few moments :— 

‘¢ Walter is sincerely attached to you.”’ 

‘“‘As I to him, madam. I would give my 
life for him.’’ 

The lady was silent. Some serious thoughts 
occupied her. I guessed it related to the 
gruff old stranger. 

“‘T rejoice,’? she said, at length, ‘‘at the 
chance that brought you to meet us. You 
can do good service both to me and your 
friend.’’ 

‘‘T am ready, madam, for any service.’’ 

*‘You know—you must know—Walter is 
furious at that old Barlever.’’ 

‘And justly so, madam! 
deserves a lesson !”’ 

‘‘Certainly ; but not from Walter’s hand! 
My nephew is easily roused. He forgets’’— 

‘**T know him.”’ 

‘‘He must not quarrel with an old man! 
On no account! It would be an unequal en- 
counter; it would be no credit to Walter 
Gourdin.”’ 

‘Certainly not.’’ 

‘¢Then I wish to avoid an eclat; and that is 
notall,’’ continued the lady, speaking quickly. 
‘‘There are other and more weighty—very im- 
portant reasons! On Walter’s account, I 
would bear Mr. Barlever’s insults—were they 
tenfold greater—in silence, rather than my 
nephew should resent them.’’ 

She was much agitated. A sudden thought 
struck me. ‘‘ Will you, then, madam, fur- 
nish me’’— 

‘*No!’’ she answered, decisively. ‘‘I only 
entreat you to prevent any meeting, or ap- 
proach to one, between my nephew and—the 
old man. You have influence over Walter, 
and can persuade him. He will come to you 
to talk of the matter, and ask your assistance. 
Sir, limplore you’’—here her tone became a 
supplication—‘‘ as you have any regard for 
my nephew, as you value his peace, ask not 
my reasons; but use your utmost influence 
to hinder this duel—this murder, I should 
say—from taking place, from being thought 
of! Believe me,’ and she clasped her hands, 
“‘ deeply as Barlever has wounded me, I freely 
forgive him; for Walter’s sake, I forgive him! 
and, if you would make me your eternal 
debtor, be silent to my nephew of this inter- 
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view, and let him suppose you dissuade him 
from your own convictions. Ah, could I in- 
duce him to quit this place, I would go this 
very day! You may well imagine, sir, our 
stay here cannot be pleasant, under such cir- 
cumstances !’’ 

I protested my readiness to serve the lady, 
and my confidence that my efforts would in- 
sure the fulfilment of her wishes. Suddenly 
she stood still, and her lips faltered an ex- 
clamation of terrified surprise. 

‘* What is it, madam ?’’ 

** Yonder comes’’— 

** Walter ?”’ 

**No; Barlever!”’ 

I turned, and saw him rapidly approaching. 
He was smoking his cigar, as usual; and 
clouds of smoke wreathed round his head. 
Involuntarily I drew out my watch. It wanted 
a quarter to eleven, the time for the customary 
bout at the green table. Just where we stood 
thick bushes on either side prevented the pos- 
sibility of leaving the path. There was no 
avoiding the encounter; but we turned par- 
tially round, and in two minutes Barlever 
eame up and passed close by us without 
recognition. He kept on bis way quietly, 
without turning round. As we drew breath 
at the’ danger past, Walter suddenly ap- 
peared. He had been looking for his aunt, 
and was in front of Barlever, whom he also 
had to meet and pass. 


Mrs. Gourdin trembled soI feared she would 
fall. ‘‘ Walter! Walter!’’ she cried, softly, 
waving her white handkerchief to attract his 
attention. 

We walked back quickly. I feared we 
should be too late, for I knew the impetuous 
temper of my friend. I saw him stop and 
look at the old man; I saw his eyes gleam, 
and his hand tremble, as he lifted a light 
walking cane. The tall form of Barlever con- 
fronted him. Mrs. Gourdin uttered a shriek 
as Walter raised the stick, still waving her 
handkerchief; I made vehement gestures with 
both hands to forbid him, but in vain. The 
stick was raised, and Walter struck the cigar 
out of the old man’s mouth. 

The lady groaned in anguish, and I seized 
her arm, for I thought she would faint. My 
eyes were fixed on the old man. He set his 
foot on the cigar as if to extinguish it, and 
quietly went on his way, without taking the 
slightest notice of his adversary. He vanished 
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at a turning of the walk, just as Walter joined 
us. 

‘*What is the matter, aunt?’’ he asked, 
laughing, though his face was crimson. The 
lady struggled to compose herself. 

‘*Ungrateful!’’ she cried. ‘‘ Did I not en- 
treat you to do nothing ?”’ 

“ Aunt, you only saw his back; had you~ 
seen his face, and the bitter scorn it expressed, 
you would have praised my forbearance.’’ 

‘*No, no!’’ exclaimed the lady, passion- 
ately. ‘‘I have besought you so earnestly, 
and yet you will insist on making a disturb- 
ance, which will compromise me !’’ 

Walter’s lip trembled, as he said: ‘‘ Who 
insults my second mother, insults me. But, 
after this, I will promise you to ignore the old 
fellow.’’ 

‘* But he—he is a gentleman born and bred; 
will he tamely endure the insult you offered 
him ?’’ 

‘*He may take it as a punishment for his 
outrage; if not, it is for him to act.’’ 

‘*Let us leave this place immediately.’’ 

** Aunt!”’ 

‘*If you regard me as your second mother, 
if you place any value on my affection, return 
home with me and spend there the weeks of 
your law vacation.”’ 

Walter was silent, and I ventured to second 
the request. 

‘‘Impossible!’’ replied he. ‘‘I cannot leave 
here; at least, not to-day.’’ 

‘‘Then my prayer is rejected?’’ said the 
lady, reproachfully. 

“If you will go, I will promise to follow 
you as soon as possible.”’ 

‘¢What can keep you here, Waker? 
know it is my wish, nay, my command, that 
you have no meetings with Barlever; that 
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you earnestly avoid him! 

‘¢ Aunt—the honor of—of my mother!’’ 

‘Tt needs no defence, I can assure you. A 
man who can so far forget himself as to insult 
a lady, deserves not to be chastised by a gen- 
tleman.”’ 

‘*A gambler, an adventurer!’’ I urged. 
‘You have already treated him as he merits, 
and now let the affair be dropped.”’ 

Gourdin promised to avoid his enemy, but 
could not be persuaded to leave the place. 
After some further conversation, I parted from 
both, while they retired to their apartments. 
In thinking the matter over, I could not but 
acknowledge that Walter was right; though 
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I doubted not his yielding at last to the lady’s 
will. Was not she wealthy? and did he not 
owe all to her? 

I met them at dinner, at the table d’héte, 
and asked Walter, in a low tone, what he 
had resolved to do. 

‘* We shall remain for the present, till the 
old man makes a demonstration. If he keep 
himself quiet, we shall hear no more of it.’’ 

After dinner the lady took an opportunity 
to whisper in my ear a request that I would 
closely ebserve her nephew, and not lose 
sight of him during the evening. 

‘Why do you suspect anything ?’’ I asked. 

** Because he refused to stay with me later 
than nine o’clock.”’ 

I promised to watch him. A little after 
nine I had taken my stand outside the rooms 
occupied by Mrs. Gourdin’s party. Through 
the window of the lighted parlor I saw Walter 
take up his hat. Five minutes afterwards he 
came down the steps. The atmosphere was 
heavy and dark, and now and then streaks of 
lightning rent the driving clouds. Anxious 
to know my friend’s purposes, I checked the 
natural inclination I felt to speak to him, and 
followed at a little distamce. He threw a 
short cloak over his shoulders, and walked 
straight down the principal avenue, turning 
thence into the road that led through the 
village. It seemed likely that his aunt’s 
apprehensions were but too well grounded. 
Could it be, I thought, that in the afternoon 
he had arranged a meeting with Barlever? If 
so, was it to take place at dead of night ? 

Walter walked on the left side of the road, 
and Ion the right. The darkness increased 
every moment, and I could only perceive, by 
the frequent flashes of lightning, that the 
young man pursued his way in great haste. 

A walk of a quarter of an hour brought us 
near to the abode of my charmer Lottie—where 
Barlever lodged. I knew the house, and had 
meditated a visit there this very evening, had 
not my duty to my friend interfered. Tomy 
dismay Walter stopped at this very house. 
I took my post behind a friendly poplar not 
far from the gate. The flashes of lightning 
were now almost incessant, and afforded me 
an excellent chance for observation. In front 


of the one-storied dwelling was a porch over- 
grown with vines, shading the door. Walter 
entered this porch. A jealous suspicion darted 
into my mind; I could almost hear the beat- 
ing of my heart, and I watched eagerly for 








the first gleam of lightning. Could the young 
man have come to see this beautiful girl? 
Was it on her account that he refused to leave 
Springs ? 

Love is far stronger than hate; and who 
could see Lottie without loving her? I knew 
Walter to be very susceptible to the power of 
beauty. At last the longed-for lightning 
rent the heavens with a column of fire, and 
flung its intense illumination on the vine- 
covered porch. There stood Lottie, in the 
open doorway, a smile on her sweet face, and 
beside her stood Walter, with his hat in his 
hand. In two seconds the tableau was swal- 
lowed up in deep darkness, while a violent 
burst of thunder followed the lightning. I 
could no longer doubt. Walter was my rival! 
I forgot the old man and my promise to Mrs. 
Gourdin. My whole being was consumed 
with jealousy. 

A violent gust of wind shook the poplar, 
and blew a cloud of dust in my eyes. Before 
the fury of the blast had expended itself, I 
took advantage of the noise to rush forward 
and cower close down, outside the porch, 
among the fluttering leaves. The next gleam 
of lightning showed me plainly the two figures 
within, and I could hear every word uttered. 

‘“‘Then Mr. Barlever cannot be spoken 
with ?”’ asked Walter. 

‘*No; for it is nearly an hour since he re- 
tired,’’ answered the soft, rich voice of the 
young lady; adding: ‘‘It is late; I was just 
going to close the door as you came up.”’ 

‘* Was that the reason you were so startled 
at seeing me, Miss Lottie? You know we 
have met before.”’ 

‘* We have met before!’? The words sank 
into my jealous heart. So, the pretence of 
wishing to see the old man was a piece of 
deceit ! 

**Have you forgotten our first meeting ?’’ 
persisted Gourdin. 

‘*T remember your voice, sir, as that of a 
young gentleman who spoke to me about 
three weeks since in D , one evening, 
when I was at a concert with my mother.’’ 

**And you so kindly answered the ques- 
tions I asked.”’ 

** As civility required, sir.’’ 

‘* When I discovered yeu were here, I hoped 
to see you at the ball or in the promenade. 
Ishould not like to leave the Springs without 
an opportunity for conversation.’’ 

‘*Have you any special object in wishing to 
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speak with me?’’ asked the young girl, in- 
nocently. 

Walter seemed at a loss what to say; at 
last he murmured :— 

‘*To improve a most agreeable acquaint- 
ance.”’ 

‘* You might find it not worth improving !”’ 
was the half laughing retort. 

** At least permit me to visit you while you 
remain.’’ 

‘*It is beginning to rain, sir,’’ interrupted 
the young lady, ‘‘ and I hear my aunt calling 
me from herroom. You can see Mr. Barlever 
to-morrow morning at the hall; he goes there 
early. I must not stay longer. Good-night.’’ 

I heard the door shut, and the bolt drawn 
within. A load was taken from my heart. 
My rival had no success in his bold adven- 
ture! I almost pitied his discomfiture ; but 
I dared not stir, for fear of betraying myself. 

‘*The little witch is an angel!’’ I heard 
him murmur. ‘‘I will see her yet! If old 
Barlever were not here, I could bring my 
aunt to callon her!’’ As he spoke, he left 
the porch and walked out of the gate home- 
ward, apparently unmindful of the rain which 
now fell heavily, and was every moment 
increasing. I was without a cloak, and lightly 
clad, and, as Walter disappeared, I sprang 
into the shelter of the porch and seated my- 
self on the doorstep, where I was sheltered, 
resolving to wait till the storm had passed 
over. 

While endeavoring to bring my thoughts 
into order, I found that jealousy was yet the 
strongest feeling of which I was conscious. I 
hailed it as a special piece of good fortune 
that old Barlever was a lodger here, and that 
the recent quarrel rendered it impossible for 
Mrs. Gourdin to call on the young lady. I 
no longer doubted that Walter loved her, as 
I felt that she was necessary to my own hap- 
piness. My heart echoed his words—‘‘ She 
is an angel!’’—and how was I, without a 
woman to aid my advances, to approach the 
shy girl, learn the state of her affections, and 
make such an impression as I desired ? 

The storm continued to rage with terrific 
violence. I did not heed it; for the confu- 
sion in my thoughts exceeded that of the 
elements. It was a relief to hear the patter- 


ing of the rain on the walk, and the surging 
of the wind in the bushes and tree-tops. Sud- 
denly, however, my ear caught the sound of 
I had scarcely 


the drawing of the bolt within. 
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time to start up from my seat on the doorstep 
and retreat to the side of the porch, when 
the door was opened. Mr. Barlever, lantern 
in hand, came out, and, leaving the door open, 
went to the entrance of the porch and looked 
out to see what was the state of the weather. 
Another storm had supervened on the first— 
for the rain fell in torrents, and vivid streaks 
of lightning rent the black heavens. 

‘*?Twill not do yet!’’ he muttered. ‘I 
will wait half an hour longer.’’ I compre- 
hended well that his intention was to go to 
the hotel and have a game at cards. 

What wasI todo! As soon as he turned 
to go back into the house he must inevitably 
see me. There was no escape out of the 
porch, except to rush past him; and if I 
should slip into the house I might be taken 
for a thief. I determined to abide the issue. 
In two minutes the old man turned back, and 
just then a bright flash of lightning illumined 
my retreat. Stretching out the lantern he 
asked, in a loud tone :— 

‘Who is there ?’’ 

**T beg pardon, Mr. Barlever, ! have sought 
shelter in this porch from the violent storm 
in which I was caught when out for a walk.’’ 
So saying, I boldly advanced. 

**So’’—he replied, eying me suspiciously— 
‘*you know me, it seems; at least, my name.’’ 
And he lifted the lantern to let its light shine 
on my face. ‘‘Umph! I know you, too,’’ he 
muttered. 

‘*You know me!’’ I repeated, thinking he 
referred to our meeting when I was with Mrs. 
Gourdin. 

‘*T saw you in the garden with Miss Lottie ; 
yes, I know your face very well.’’ 

I was pleased that he did not remember me 
with Mrs. Gcurdin. ‘It is true, sir,’’ I re- 
plied. ‘‘My way lay through the garden’””— 

‘*As it did just now through the porch!’’ 
he added, with an ironical sneer in his tone. 
I thought I heard a dry, mocking laugh. 
‘*And you are shivering, young man!’’ he 
continued. 

se Sir’ — 

*¢ And all for a young lady, who sits in her 
dry, warm room and laughs at you, while you 
crouch like a hound under her wall! Poor 
fellow! Iwas sorry for you when I saw you 
first. You are like to catch an influenza, and 
get a lesson that will last you a lifetime! 
Ah, well-a-day! Men are alike at all ages!’’ 

‘Sir, the young lady to whom you allude’’— 
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**T know—she is—a woman !’’ 

** Nothing worse ?”’ 

‘*That is enough!’? was his bitter and 
mocking reply. 

The rain now began to drop smartly through 
the leaves over head. The lightning flashed 
as vividly as ever, an@ peal after peal of 
thunder rattled through the heavens, rever- 
berating from the neighboring hills. 

‘* What is to be done with you?” continued 
old Barlever, still preserving his tone of ban- 
ter. ‘‘ Your ball-room costume is hardly a 
fit one for a lover to chirp in under his lady’s 
window ! and my room would not well accom- 
modate two. Here, take my cloak, and get 
home and to bed as fast as you can.”’ 





‘* But, sir’’— 

‘*Take it, take it; I shall not go out.”’ \ 

He sat down the lantern on the bench, and 
threw the cloak over my shoulders. 

‘You can send it back in the morning. 
Good-night! Take the lantern, too!’’ With 
this, he backed into the house, closed the 
door after him, and drew the bolt. 

I had no resource but to wrap myself in 
the cloak—which was large and full—to take 
up the lantern and plod homewards. In 
twenty minutes I was in my room, shaking 
with cold, and dripping from head to foot. & ogle 
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DISAPPOINTMENTS. 


Many and various are the disappointments 
we encounter during our short life; some, 
alas, so trifling that when they are past we 
are ashamed to remember how greatly they 
affected us forthe time being. It is generally 
the case that the little things try our tempers 
the most. How many bear a great trial 
silently who would fret and repine over a 
little discomfort or disappointment ! 

Ah, it is the ‘‘little things’’ that undo us 
and show forth our true character. Why is 
it we cannot meet bravely these Lilliputian 
foes, instead of allowing ourselves to be con- 
quered by them? Depend upon it, by not 
doing so we bring upon ourselves some of the 
bitterest disappointments we have to endure, 
and they are disappointments in ourselves. 
We may form an estimate of our friends and 
acquaintances, and afterwards find they fal 
short of it—that we have been quite mistaken 
inthem. The awakening to the truth is very 
disappointing, especially to an enthusiastic 
temperament; but it is nothing to what we 
feel on discovering that we ourselves are not 
half so good and amiable as we appear to 
others. We are all anxious to stand well in 
the estimation of our friends, and are apt to 
think that they do not appreciate us as they 
might, when it is most likely they do us more 
than justice, and it is more than humiliating 
to know we do not deserve their opinion. 

One of the chief causes of disappointment 
in ourselves is that we are so easily put out of 
temper by trifles and little duties that demand 
our attention when we are disinclined to give 
it. Truly we forget that these little things 
make up the sum of our lives. 

It is a consoling thought that the faithful 
performance of even these little things does 
not go unnoticed or unrewarded ; that we are 
as much, or more, fulfilling our duty attend- 
ing to them As if we were engaged in some 
great work that brought us much honor and 
applause. The latter would certainly suit 
our inclinatious better, for the fault of the 
present day is, even as it was long years ago, 
a desire to be great and to exalt ourselves, 
forgetting that 

“They also serve who only stand and wait.’’ 


If we could but remember this and act up to 
it, we should have fewer causes for discontent, 
and consequently fewer disappointments. 


? 





THE DREAM OF HOME. 
BY NELLIE P. OLDEN. 


I LorrerED down the shady way 
That ends beside the spring, 

The mossy stones and drops at play 
Kept up a muffled ring. 

The stream went trickling down the dell, 
With sound of dreary rain; 

The swaying tree-tops wave their spell— 
I was at home again. 


The sunset’s pleasant ruddiness, 
Was on the gray old barn; 

The careless winds went rudderless 
Through the lovg reefs of corn. 


The heavy grass upon the hill 
Was rippling in the breeze ; 

The daisies buried ‘gainst their will, 
Like mermaids under seas, 


The little rash-encircled pond, 
Looked just as dear and fair 

As when it graced the castle ground 
I builded in the air. 


Upon the meadow brooklet’s brink, 
Stood brother Freddie's mill ; 

I paused a little while to think— 
The mill and heart were still. 


The cresses of two dreary years 
Have clogged its rattling song ; 

The brook, as if its source were tears, 
Crept silently along. 

I lingered yet along the ways, 
In happiest hours I‘d known, 

And caught the first star’s trembling rays, 
And marked the old pine’s moan. 


Then hurried up the grassy walk, 
And stood within the hall— 

A murmur as of pleasant talk 
Comes through the parting wall. 


I sought the cushioned corner chair 
Where idle hours were whiled ; 

’Twas nothing strange to see me there— 
My mother looked and smiled. 


And little Nannie’s roguish laugh 
Rang out so full and free, 

When, lassvoing with silken scarf, 
She chanced to capture me. 


The flowers I 'd tended ouly seemed 
To know I was a guest ;— 

The flowers in childhood I had gleaned 
As loveliest and best, 


Bat both, as if ’twould be less kind 
To boast their sweet intent, 

On salver of the silent wind 
Their welcomings were sent. 


How wintry seemed the brooklet’s flow! 
How wrong its babbling way! 
That dared to mock at ‘‘ long ago,”’ 
And woke me to “tu-day !”’ ‘ 
Yet, in the hour of loneliness, 
What memory can come , 
With soothing half so sweet as this- 
My simple dream of home? 











A MOTHER’S STORY. 


BY VIOLETTE WoOoDSs. 


‘‘Morner, mother, I can endure it no 
longer !’’ 

Jessie Overton threw her hat upon the floor, 
and kneeling down, buried her pallid face in 
her mother’s lap. 

‘** Jessie, my daughter, what ails you ?’’ ex- 
claimed Mrs. Weldon. ‘‘ Tell me what is the 
matter ?’’ 

Jessie raised her tearful eyes and responded 
in a husky voice :— 

‘“‘Q mother! I am so miserable. I have 
come back, hoping that you and father will 
receive me into this happy home, which I 
never truly appreciated, or I would not have 
left it for that of a stranger and a tyrant, 
whom I utterly detest.’’ 

‘*Hush! hush!’ exclaimed Mrs. Weldon, 
sternly. ‘‘ You shall not speak thus of your 
husband to me. Remember that I respect 
him, even though you do not: and that, 
although you are my daughter, i cannot re- 
ceive such confidence from you.’? 

**To whom, then, must I go?’? demanded 
Jessie. ‘‘If my mother turns from me in this, 
my hour of need, unhappy indeed is my fate. 
If my father’s house is not’ open to me when 
I most need its protection, God alone knows 
how welcome the quiet repose of the grave 
would be.’’ 

‘*This is not your home,’’ said Mrs. Wel- 
don, sternly, but tenderly. ‘*‘ You must not 
seek shelter here from imaginary ills; your 
husband’s house is your safe retreat.’’ 

‘*T shall never, never return to it,’’ she 
answered, decidedly. ‘‘I imagined that if 
there was a kindly shelter cn earth, here was 
the place to seek it; and that if there was a 
beaming eye, and a sheltering breast, surely 
a mother’s was that eye and breast. Dear 
mother,’’ she added, the current of affection 
rolling like a torrent over the barren rocks of 
her pride, ‘‘do you not love me? Have I no 
place in your heart? no part in your sym- 
pathy ?’’ 

** Darling Jessie,’? exclaimed Mrs. Weldon, 
raising her daughter’s face, and pressing her 
lips to her pearly brow, ‘‘ you may think me 
stern and unkind, but I alone know how to 
deal with your temper and pride. Lay your 





dispassionately of your troubles. Be assured 
of my advice and sympathy, too, if you need 
it. Use no harsh expression against Henry 
Overton, for a nobler, more honorable man 
has never lived. Do you remember that not 
quite a year ago, you came to me with that 
ring gleaming like a star upon your finger, 
and, showing it to me, acknowledged it to be 
the seal of your betrothal? Do you remember 
that, three months ago to-night, you received, 
with downcast eyes and blushing cheeks, the 
congratulations of your friends upon the 
brilliant destiny which, as Henry Overton’s 
bride, awaited you? Do you’’— 

‘** Mother, do not recall those happy days,’’ 
murmured Jessie. ‘‘Do not awaken those 
memories which have been so roughly put to 
sleep.”’ 

‘* Ah, my child, that is what I most desire 
todo. IfIcan arouse them, I shall have ac- 
complished that for which you will thank me 
in the coming years. But bring my writing- 
desk here, and sit down beside me. I have a 
duty for you to perform.”’ 

Jessie obeyed her mother, wondering, the 
while, the nature of the duty required. 

‘*Take the pen and a sheet of that smallest 
paper, and write the note which I shall dictate. 
Are you ready? Well, commence, ‘ Dear 
Henry.’ ”’ 

Jessie indignantly laid aside the pen, and 
exclaimed :— 

**T will not, mother. You need not ask 
me to compromise myself in this manner. I 
have yet too much self-respect to condescend 
as you wish me.’’ -She attempted to close the 
desk, but Mrs. Weldon arrested the movement. 

**My child, do as I tell you, and afterwards 
I will illustrate my motive witli a page from 
my own history.”’’ 

Jessie could not disobey, even though her 
pride rebelled, and again dipping her pen in 
the ink, she wrote according to her mother’s 
dictation :— 


‘‘Dear Henry: I am spending the evening 
at father’s. Come around to tea, and we will 
have a pleasant walk home by moonlight. 

‘¢ Yours, lovingly, JEssIE.’’ 


‘*Now direct it, and I will send it to your 


hand upon you heart, and tell me calmly and |. husband. I expect court has not adjourned.’’ 
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‘*No, no, I cannot; will not. 
given me no time to explain my difficulties, 
or else you would never willingly subject me 
to the mortification of seeking a reconcilia- 
tion.’’ 

‘« Be that as it may, my danghter, 4t matters 
not. Surely affairs have not assumed an as- 
pect so formidable as to admit of no recon- 
ciliation, have they? Do you ever imagine 
that you, too, are in fault? Is it possible 
that while Henry has proved himself a de- 
testable tyrant, you have been a generous, 
devoted, self-sacrificing wife? Let your con- 
science reply, my child, and not your stubborn 
pride.’’ 

Tears were in the dark eyes of the young 
wife. Her bright cheeks paled, and her lips 
quivered, as conscience, like a stern, but just 
judge, condemned her. Had she, indeed, in 
one single instance, ever yielded her pleasure 
or her comfort to that of her noble, talented 
husband ? Memory was repentant, now, and 
Jessie handed the note to her mother, saying, 
hastily: ‘‘ Send it, darling mother, before my 
heart hardens again, and then let me tell you 
why I have been so much troubled.’’ 

Mrs. Weldon dispatched the note, and upon 
returning to the room Jessie seated herself at 
her feet, and, folding her arms across her lap, 
looked into her face and said :— 

‘*Mother, I have buried my sorrows in my 
own breast, fearing to reveal them, lest I 
should make you and dear father unhappy. 
Henry is noble and generous, but he hasa 
quick, passionate temper, and I, too, am not 
‘slow to wrath.’ We have had a number of 
difficulties, unfortunate, indeed, which termi- 
nated, however, in a renewal of affection and 
promises never again to indulge in such out- 
bursts: but to-day, affairs reached a crisis. 
Upon leaving home this morning, Henry or- 
dered an early dinner, and, upon his return, 
expecting it to be ready, I was engaged with 
company. He treated my visitor with polite- 
ness, but as soon as the door closed after him 
he burst into a towering passion, the more 
terrible for being checked so long, and accused 
me of wasting my time in frivolity, and of 
neglecting the duties which, as a wife and 
housekeeper, devolved upon me. I told him 
that I had been entertaining a guest whom I 
could not treat with disrespect. ‘And such 
company!’ he exclaimed, scornfully. ‘A man 
whose acquaintance any refined lady would 
ignore.’ My visitor being Edgar Mason, whom 
21* 





I do indeed respect and admire, I resented the 
insinuation most defiantly, telling him that I 
was as much of a lady as when he married 
me; that Edgar had been a welcome guest at 
my father’s house, and should continue to be 
such at mine. He replied that whilst he was 
master he would choose his own visitors, and 
he desired me to be guided by his inclinations. 
I very indignantly asked him to explain the 
grounds of his ownership; that my father had 
given me the house as a bridal present, and 
that I should consider it mine until I had 
signed writings to the contrary. We grew 
more aud more bitter in our remarks, until at 
last he said that he had been disappointed in 
me; that he had thought me an angel, but 
had discovered too late that I was a virago. I 
could not endure that, mother, so I told him 
that if he was disappointed in me, I could 
reciprocate the compliment tenfold. He went 
off without his dinner, and I firmly resolved 
in my own mind never, never to give him 
cause for another outburst. There can cer- 
tainly be no congeniality between us, and I 
came here, resolved to claim the protection of 
my former home against any intrusion from 
But you have refused to shelter me, 
If I have lost my hus- 


him. 
and what am I to do? 
band’s love, and that of my parents’ also, God 
knows I have cause for anguish. You have 
made me humble myself to the very dust, 
and, probably, without avail.’’ 

‘*No, no, my child, I could not have done 
that. Henry is perplexed and troubled about 
that complicated lawsuit now pending, and I 
appreciate the cause of his impatience. You 
have both been wrong; but of his faults 
I must not speak while he is not present 
to defend himself. Dearly as I love you, 
Jessie, I must acknowledge that you are most 
to blame. As a thoughtful wife, your hus- 
band’s wishes should have been your chief 
pleasure, and when you knew him to be per- 
plexed with business, then, my child, your 
home should have been so attractive that his 
cares would have been cast aside when he 
entered its portals.’’ 

‘‘But, mother, my company prevented. Is 
that no apology ?”’ 

‘‘No. You should have excused: yourself, 
presenting the nature of your requirements 
elsewhere. Your husband’s esteem should be 
of more value to you than that of any other 
mortal. Edgar Mason would have admired 
you for the assumption of your household 
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duties, and your avowed deference to your 
husband’s requests.”’ 

The young wife was weeping silently. She 
remembered how often, during their engage- 
ment, Henry had anticipated, with loving 
delight, the time when they should be domes- 
ticated in their own home; when the fulfilling 
of her household duties would throw another 
charm around her ‘‘ true womanly character,’’ 
as he chose to term it, and when, after the 
cares of the day, her bright smile and word 
of welcomwne would always await him. Had he 
found in her the realization of his boyhood’s 
dream? Had their home been such as his fancy 
had pictured it? Alas! she had been faithless 
to that devoted trust, but the brightness of 
the future should atone for the gloom of the 
past. 

Leaving her to her meditations, her mother 
stole softly from the room, to issue her orders 
for tea, and when she returned found Jessie 
standing before the mirror arranging her dis- 
ordered ringlets. 

‘*Come, Jessie, sit down beside me,’’ said 
she, ‘‘and let me give you that incident from 
my own life which I promised.’’ 

Her daughter hurried to her, and ex- 
claimed :— 

‘*Surely, mother, you and father never 
disagreed as Henry and I have done. I never 
saw a husband and wife more devoted to 
each other’s interests, nor a couple who gave 
surer evidences of an earnest, practical at- 
tachmeunt.”’ 

**Yes, my child, there is a darker page in 
my history than has yet defaced yours, and I 
pray God that such may never be recorded 
against you. I could not more fully prove to 
you my deep anxiety for your wedded happi- 
ness than by revealing the events of the first 
years of my married life. I repeat them to 
you, in order that, being warned by them, 
you may shun the breakers upon which my 
own domestic felicity was almost wrecked. 
You know full well the story of my youth 
and maidenhood, but as early surroundings 
cast their influences more or less forcibly 
upon our maturer years, I shall recite it to 
you again so that you may realize their effect 
upon my disposition and habits. 

**I was born upon the banks of the Hudson, 
whither my father had retired, after amassing 
an immense fortune in New York. He de- 
voted the best years of his life to business, 
and becoming wearied with his constant cares, 





he married my mother, then a young and 
beautiful girl, and sought the comforts of do- 
mestic life. She expired, however, a few 
days after my birth, and being the child of 
his old age, and also his only one, my father 
allowed me a freedom during my youth which 
never afterward could become subject to re- 
straint. Circumstances combined to render 
me wilful and perverse, and I knew no law 
but my own pleasure. I pursued my own 
inclinations, issued my commands, and coun- 
termanded those of others, until I, at last, 
became indeed ‘the monarch of all I sur- 
veyed.’ I was fond of reading, but not of 
study. Governesses and masters were pro- 
vided for me, but I either dismissed them, or 
they dismissed me, before the term had “half 
expired for which they had been engaged. 
Music, however, was almost a passion with 
me, and I learned to sing the most intricate 
melodies, and to play upon several instru- 
meuts with but little trouble to myself or to 
the professors who had been appointed to in- 
struct me. But my father became vexed, 
and then uneasy about my literary education, 
fearing, indeed, that the heiress of ‘Haiden 
Hall’ would attain her growth in ignorance 
even of the geography and history of her na- 
tive country. At last he induced me to adopt 
a course of reading, and every evening after 
tea we metin the library to discuss the matter 
I had perused during the day. Being a pro- 
found thinker and accomplished scholar, he 
instructed me himself, and from such constant 
association with him, I became educated in 
all of those branches usually taught in our 
schools, and in many: others besides. The 
political condition of our country, and its re- 
lations to foreign powers; its unprecedented 
progress in wealth and manufactures, arts and 
sciences ; and, above all, the giant intellects 
which controlled its welfare, were topics of 
peculiar and absorbing interest to me. My 
father used to ‘congratulate me upon my 
statesman-like abilities, and we would argue 
for hours upon the subjects under debate in 
our National Capitol. 

** When I was about seventeen years of age, 
we visited New York, and spent several weeks 
in visiting the former friends of my father and 
mother. I did not go into society, but I im- 
bibed a relish for fashion and display, whose 
sway I have since had so much reason to re- 
gret. Upon our return ‘Halden Hall’ was 
refitted and refurnished in a style of almost 
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princely magnificence. Guests crowded in 
upon us from the city, and I entered with 
reckless eagerness upon this new era of my 
existence. I had hitherto had but few com- 
panions, but now I became averse to the 
monotony which had characterized our former 
mode of life, and sought, with avidity, the 
various pleasures which a more extended 
acquaintance with the world afforded. My 
father, delighted to see me so much admired, 
granted me every indulgence, and I expended 
with prodigal hand the wealth he gladly be- 
stowed upon me. 

‘“‘For a year! lived thus, surrounded by 
everything lovely that nature and art could 
furnish, when I was invited to spend the win- 
ter in Washington City. I went, and there, 
for the first time, I saw your father. He was 
a member of Congress from a neighboring 
State, and was indeed the idol of the political 
world. He sought my acquaintance, and paid 
me the most assiduous attention, and, upon 
my departure from Washington, desired per- 
inission to visit me in my own home after the 
adjournment of Congress. I consented, feel- 
ing, the while, more pleasure than I would 
willingly have manifested. He was detained, 
however, by a severe illness until the middle 
of the summer, but when he came Halden Hall 
was arrayed in its most gorgeous loveliness. 
My father received him with marked prefer- 
ence, and every effort was made to please our 
distinguished guest. In its delightful retire- 
ment, whilst wandering through its grand old 
woods and amid its shady bowers, he breathed 
the story of his love. A few months later I 
became his bride, and never did a fairer pros- 
pect present itself to the gaze of an ambitious, 
leving girl. I spent the ensuing winter in 
Washington, courted and admired, not so 
much on account of my own personal attrac- 
tions as on account of the enviable reputation 
of my noble, talented husband. During the 
summer we remained here, and early in the 
autumn you were born. Your father having 
been re-elected to Congress, we again repaired 
to Washington, and there my domestic trou- 
bles commericed. I was still very gay and 
fashionable, but my father supplied me libe- 
rally with money, and I dispensed it with 
reckless prodigality. My husband reproached 
me very gently, however, on account of my 
extravagance, but it had no effect except to 
drive me into farther dissipation. A few 
weeks later, when I had purchased a set of 
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jewels for an enormous sum, he again re- 
proved me. I unkindly told him that I was 
under no obligation to him, and that I had 
been no expense to him since I had been his 
wife. Finding me immovable on that sub- 
ject, he appealed to me not to appear so often 
in society accompanied by young gentlemen, 
to which I indignantly replied, that he did not 
respect me sufficiently to escort me, and that 
I was compelled to depend upon the kindness 
of those who did. He explained to me that 
his professional duties were so pressing that 
he could not devote much of his time to the 
amusements to which I was wedded. He ex- 
postulated and pleaded in vain, and finally 
we became so entirely estranged that weeks 
would pass and we would meet only at the 
table. Instead of being unhappy, I was really 
relieved, for, notwithstanding my open resent- 
ment, I could not endure his reproachful 
words and glances. 

‘*One evening I was preparing for the most 
fashionable party of the season. I was stand- 
ing before my mirror resplendent in jewels 
and lace. Seeing that every article was ar- 
ranged to my satisfaction, I turned away, 
when my husband entered the room and 
walked softly towards me. I was shocked 
at his appearance. He approached me and 
said :— 

‘**So, you are going again to-night ?’ 

‘¢*Of course I am,’ I replied, impatiently 
clasping and unclasping my bracelet. 

‘¢¢ Who is your escort ?’ he asked. 

‘‘T felt the hot blood rush to my face as I 
mentioned the name of the gentleman who 
was in waiting for me. 

‘¢¢T am sorry to hear it, Annie.’ 
to me very kindly and gently, and when he 
addressed me by ny Christian name, it seemed 
to me like the low-toned echo of a song I had 
The pleasant memory 


He spoke 


heard in happier days. 
lingered but for a moment, and I answered, 
with spirit :— 

, ‘**It is evident to my friends, sir, that yon 
care nothing for me, and they endeavor to 
compensate for your negligence.’ 

‘““*¢You are very beautiful, and I cannot 
blame them for admiring you. But you 
will kiss me before you go, will you not, 
Annie ?’ 

‘‘He pressed his lips to mine, and, folding 
my cloak about me, I passed from the room. 
I was miserable indeed, but I went to the 
party, expecting that my gloom would wear off 
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in the presence of the gayety to which I was 
hastening. But instead of wearing off, it in- 
creased. The sword of Damocles, suspended 
by a single hair, seemed glancing above my 
head, threatening to destroy me. My hostess 
tried in vain to cheer me; and after one hour 
I returned to my home. As I passed through 
the hall I saw a light in the library, and went 
in, expecting to find my husband there. I 
was mistaken; but something shining upon 
the table attracted my attention. I went 
forward, and discovered it to be an elegant 
silver-mounted pistol. Near it lay a letter 
addressed to me. With trembling hands I 
opened it, and read the contents. Oh, my 
daughter, you cannot imagine my feelings 
when I read that his intention was to commit 
suicide! On account of domestic unhappi- 
ness he had resolved to put an end to his life; 
that noble young life already crowned with 
lasting honor. I pressed my hands upon 
my throbbing temples, and for a moment I 
thought—it was but for a moment, for with 
almost lightning speed I ran up the stairs 
into my own room. He was not there, and I 
hastened into the nursery. There, Jessie, 
beside your little couch, with his head bowed 
upon your pillow, he knelt, praying for me, 
his faithless wife! I knelt down beside him, 
and, clasping my arms about his neck, I told 
him what I had discovered, and pleaded for 
his love and forgiveness. There, bathed in 
tears, we consecrated ourselves anew to each 
other, and besought the blessing of God upon 
our future years. Since then I have used 
every effort to be a faithful, dutiful wife. If 
I have erred, it has been from a mistaken 
sense of duty, but never, never since that 
night has your father had cause to reproach. 

“* Jessie, I never thought that any circum- 
stances could arise which would induce me to 
reveal this secret even to my own daughter. 
Nothing less than my anxiety for your wedded 
happiness could have persuaded me to do so, 
and I know that you will so appreciate my 
interest that you will be warned by my own 
sad experience.”’ 

As Mrs. Weldon concluded, footsteps were 
heard in the hall. She passed quietly from 
the room as Henry Overton entered. He ap- 
proached his wife, and drawing her to him, 
pillowed her head upon his breast. 

‘* Dear Henry,’’ she murmured, raising her 
tearful eyes to his handsome face, ‘‘ have you 
forgiven me for my negligence and unkind- 





ness this morning? I have been so miserable, 
so unhappy all the afternoon, fearing that I 
had lost your affection, and that I had alien- 
ated myself from you forever.’’ 

‘*T have nothing to forgive, darling; it was 
I who was hasty and unkind. I have been 
more miserable on account of it than you 
could possibly have been. But let us forget 
that unfortunate affair, and resolve never to 
speak harshly to each other again. ‘Patience 
is a bitter seed, but it yields rich fruit.’ If 
we would correct each other’s faults by tender 
watchfulness and loving interest, our patience 
would reward us with a bounteous harvest of 
love and happiness.”’ 

That night, as they returned home beneath 
the silvery lustre of the full moon, Henry 
said :— 

**T cannot tell you, Jessie, all I suffered this 
afternoon. After I had delivered my speech 
in court, your father came to me, and, with 
tears in his eyes, grasped my hand, and ex- 
claimed :— 

‘¢*T am very proud of you, my son. Jessie 
will yet be a Congressman’s wife. God bless 
you.’ 

‘*T could not summon words to reply, for I 
felt how little I deserved his esteem; and how 
differently he would regard me had he been 
aware of my unkindness to you. As soon as 
possible I left the court-room, and walked 
home to seek a reconciliation with you. I 
could not find you in tne parlors nor in your 
chamber, and Katherine told me that you had 
gone out without leaving any word. This but 
increased my anxiety; but when your pre- 
cious note came to me, I felt a3 I used to 
in the happy days of our courtship. Dear 
Jessie,’’ he added, ‘“‘indeed I ought to con- 
sider myself blest beyond the ordinary lot of 
mortals; an affectionate, beautiful wife, kind 
friends, health, and wealth—what more should 
aman ask? And we will never, never quarrel 
again, will we ?’’ 

‘*No, never!’’ was the fervent response, 
and the moon looked down and smiled, and the 
night winds whispered softly to each other, as 
the angels in heaven recorded that heart-in- 
dorsed promise. Years have come and gone 
since-then, but still that pledge remains un- 
broken. Henry Overton has held many offices 
of trust and honor, but after the cares and 
weariness of his public duties, he retires to 
his peaceful home; and there, surrounded by 
his faithful wife and dutiful children, he 
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realizes a more lasting happiness than Honor 
or Fame could ever bestow. 





THE YOUNG SWISS. 
BY E. A. W. 


Once upon a time, say thirty years ago, 
there came to the city of New York a young 
Swiss. His father, a manufacturer, had acom- 
mercial house in Berne, another in Florence, 
a third in London, and a fourth in New York, 
and being in the Leghorn hat and bonnet 
trade—I say hat and bonnet, for his Leg- 
horns were worn by both sexes—some millions 
of foreign and American heads have been 
covered, and are still being covered, with his 
merchandise. 

The young gentleman, destined to succeed 
to his father’s business, was sent to New York 
to learn the English language, and to be in- 
structed in the art and mystery of money 
making. Soon after his arrival he became an 
inmate of a respectable boarding-house, and 
among his fellow boarders there was a very 
pretty American girl, with a very gorgon-like 
disagreeable mother; indeed, it was said the 
unhappy husband, whose business called him 
frequently across the Atlantic, took care to 
have three thousand miles of salt water be- 
tween his wife and himself whenever he could 
bring it about. His friends knew that if Mrs. 
B. was in London or Paris, Mr. B. was in New 
York, and vice-versa. 

The young Swiss was well enough looking, 
age between eighteen and twenty, therefore 
susceptible, and spoke English badly at first, 
but with a not disagreeable accent. He played 
the flute tolerably well, and as the very pretty 
girl, before mentioned, played the piano and 
sang love songs, they soon became acquainted, 
and some few months of evening talks and 
duets made them very warm friends. He was 
very anxious to learn English, and she was 
as anxious to learn French, and they both 
made surprising progress. ‘‘ From the sub- 
lime, etc.,”? there is but a step, and from 
friendship to love, with the young, there is 
sometimes but a very short step, and so it 
proved in this case. The talks were soon 
carried on very quietly in deserted corners of 
the parlor, and the duets became both even- 
ing and morning concerts; in short—like 
Porphyro—‘‘ nis heart was on fire for’’—no 
matter about the name—and her heart’ was 





very loving and well contented with Por- 
phyro’s devotion. 

‘*The course of true love’’—the reader 
knows the rest—but what could dam up the 
stream here? The Swiss father is far away ; 
the son of course wrote to him that he had 
found an American angel, without, or rather, 
except the wings, and although the father 
would rather his son should wait awhile and 
choose at home, he cannot prevent the match. 
The American father and gorgon mother are 
of course delighted that their only daughter 
should choose so well, and will of course give 
their consent. Again I say, what could dam 
up the stream ? 

We have all heard of people in the world 
who would never let anybody be happy if 
they could prevent it. Perhaps that was the 
gorgon mother’s besetting sin; but whatever 
it was, she took her daughter to task for show- 
ing so plainly that she was well pleased with 
the attentions of the young foreigner, and 
commanded her to treat him with marked cold- 
ness and reserve. 

‘¢ You show him too plainly you love him,’’ 
she said. 

‘¢But, mother, I do love him,’’ said the 
daughter, ‘‘and I am sure he loves me, and 
he has promised to marry me; why should I 
feign what I do not feel?’’ 

‘No matter,’’ replied the gorgon, ‘‘I com- 
mand you to treat him with coldness; keep 
him at a distance; let him see that American 
girls are not so easily won.” 

Although the gorgan’s cold heart was set 
upon the match, she could not forego the 
pleasure of seeing her future son-in-law, the 
picture of despair, as she supposed he would 
be, for a few weeks; but she was mistaken, 
for it happened otherwise. 

The first cold reception by his ladye-love 
Porphyro put down to the effects of a bad 
headache—it was a heartache; the second, 
opened his eyes; there was no mistaking her 
excessive gayety to others, and her marked 
coldness to himself. It was his first lesson in 
the coquetry of the sex, or he would have 
seen that the gayety of the poor girl was 
forced, and the coldness feigned. But what 
he should do was resolved upon at once. He 
would throw his love to the winds. Before the 


clock had struck the next half hour, he had 
taken possession of rooms at the City Hotel— 
at that time the St. Nicholas, of New York. 
The next morning his luggage at the board- 
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ing-house was sent for, and not one word of 
reply would he make to the numerous sweet- 
scented, beautifully written notes addressed 
to , the ‘* Young Swiss.’’ 








THE OLD MAID SISTER. 
BY VIRGINIA DE FORREST. 

O pEAR! what it is to be the old maid sister 
in a large family! What with Johnny sick 
and cross, and crying all the time for Aunt 
Hetty ; and Charley watching his opportunity 
to tease Aunt Hetty to finish the kite she 
began yesterday ; and sister Kate, with a sick 
headache, throwing all the family cares on 
Hetty; and Harry pleading for a button on 
his shirt; and the cook, and the other cares 
of my sister’s numerous household, Aunt 
Hetty is as crazy as a “‘fly in a drum.” 

Now, there are some old maids who can 
recall days of conquests; when offers were 
plenty, and compliments so numerous as to 
be tiresome ; when they were the belles of a 
ball-room, and won all eyes and admiration ; 
old maids from choice, not necessity. 

Heigh-ho! I never was one of these. My 
brilliant sister Kate used to say: “‘ Hetty, 
you will surely be an old maid, you are so 
plain ;’? and George, my pet brother and 
champion, would cry: ‘‘ Never mind, Hetty, 
you shall live with me, and be my darling 
sister always; we’ll keep house together.’’ 

Even my mother used to hold up the ad- 
vantages of single blessedness to me, to pre- 
pare me for my fate. So, making a virtue of 
necessity, I built the finest castles in the air! 
I would be the dear old maid sister, courted 
by all the others, loved. for my usefulness, 
and would spend a quiet life divided between 
home duties and pleasant visits to my sisters 
and brothers for relaxation. 

Relaxation! If Carrie is sick, Hetty must 
come and pet and tend her three big boys, 
and nurse her till she is well; if Kate wants 
to go to a party, ‘‘ Hetty won’t mind sitting 
by the baby till she comes home,’’ somewhere 
in the small hours. If George wants to give 
a bachelor party, Hetty must superintend in 
the kitchen to see that all is comme il faut. 
I used to have visions of brothers and broth- 
ers-in-law, always at command if I wanted a 
beau; but “Hetty, I’m so tired—won’t to- 
morrow do ?’’ if Ihave an invitation toa party 
to meet a particular lion; or ‘There is no 


so wearing.”’ 





hurry, he may stay some weeks,’’ if I wish to 
see a favorite actor, demolished these castles 
long ago. 

Seems to me matrimony is a woman’s proper 
destination. Kate says, ‘‘ Hetty, thank your 
stars you were not married—family cares are 
True, family cares are wearing, 
I know from experience; but it strikes me 
that the care of one family for myself would 
be quite as easy as the care of five for others, 
thrown upon poor me, in turns. Heigh-ho! 
‘* Nobody ’s coming to marry me !”’ 





GEODES. 
BY MINNIE WILLIS BANES. 


Srovss, irregularly shapen, 
Unattractive to the eye, 

Showing not their worth, neglected, 
Everywhere around us lie; 

Take them up and break them open, 
Crystals in their hearts you find—- 

All prismatic hues of beauty 
Have these secret caverns lined. 


There are those who oft remind us 
Of these nodules of rough stone— 
Geodes, in their bosoms bearing 
Brightest gems that ever shone. 
By the world are such neglected— 
Carelessly we pass them by, 
Knowing not what beauteous jewels 
Locked within those caskets lie. 


When the wand of strong emotion 
Cleaves a passage to the soul, 
And the spitit’s Penetralia 
Do our wandering eyes behold— 
When we see, no longer hidden, 
Every pure and beauteous part ; 
When we gaze, no more forbidden, 
On the Mecca of the heart— 


Then we know what threads of beauty, 
And what strands of glory bright, 
Stripe these fabrics of existence 
We had thought devoid of light. 
Crystals of the purest feeling— 
Jewels of the loftiest thought— 
In these geodes have been hidden, 
And we comprehended not. 





Troe Bravery.—True bravery is sedate and 
inoffensive. If it refuse to submit to insults, 
it offers none; begins no disputes, enters 
into no needless quarrels; is above the little, 

roublesome ambition to be distinguished 
every moment. It hears in silence and re- 
plies with modesty; fearing no enemy, and 
making none; and is as much ashamed of 
insolence as cowardice. 











NOVELTIES FOR MARCH. 


COLLARS, CUFFS, WALKING DRESSES, BONNETS, WAIST, ETC. ETC. 


Puary linen collars are not so much worn 
now as during the last few years. Embroidery 
and lace are profusely employed to trim even 
thick materials. Our illustrations will give 

















Fig. 5.—Puffed chignon.—The front hair is 
rolled back in the Pompadour style, and the 
back hair is wound round the finger to form 
long puffs, which are kept in place by hair- 


Fig. 2, 


our readers a correct idea of the newest pat- | pins. The fillets crossing the head are of 


terns of the season. 

Figs. 1 and 2.—Collar and cuff 2 plis doubles, 
made of Cambric, edged with Valenciennes 
lace. The double plaits of plain cambric are 
divided by strips of lace insertion. 

Figs. 3 and 4.—The Cravate collar, with 
cuff to match. Both collar and cuff are made 
of fine white linen, edged with open-work 
stitch, and a border in point Russe worked 
with black silk. The bows are cut out sepa- 
rately, and fastened on afterwards with round 
pearl buttons. They are formed of different 
pieces, each trimmed all round with open 
work and npint Russe. 





scarlet velvet. 


Fig. 5. 





Fig. 6-—-Looped walking-suit for a little 
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girl. Scarlet cashmere petticoat, scalloped 
and trimmed with black velvet. Gray cash- 
mere dress, looped with rosettes of scarlet 
velvet. White lamb’s-wool paletét, trimmed 
with scarlet velvet buttons. Muff of lamb’s- 
wool cloth, lined with scarlet silk. White 







Fig. 6. 


Derby hat, trimmed with scarlet velvet and a 
scarlet feather. 

Fig. 7.—Misses’ looped dress. Skirt of 
bright blue cashmere, trimmed on the edge 
with a fluted ruffle. Above the ruffle is a 
band of black velvet studded with steel but- 
tons. Dress of white cashmere, striped with 
black, and trimmed with bands of black 








velvet, also studded with steel. Derby hat 
of white straw, trimmed with black velvet. 

Figs. 8 and 9.—Walking-dress for a little 
girl. (Front and back views.) This dress is of 
Azurline blue reps, trimmed with a stamped 
velvet set on in points. 
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Fig. 10.—Bonnet of white uncut velvet, 
trimmed with a yellow rose and a bird of 
Paradise. The veil is of white tulle spangled 
with gold. The inside trimming is formed of 
scarlet velvet and gold pendants. 

Fig. 11.—Triconne, or three-cornered hat of 
black straw, trimmed with green velvet. A 
long green plume at the side, and a bird of 
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brilliant plumage nestled directly in front of | of the bonnet. Scarlet flowers and white 


the hat. blonde form the inside trimming. 
Fig. 12.—Marie Antoinette bonnet, made of Fig. 13.—Muslin waist, with deep pointed 
<§ 
x % 
3 


4 
Yj 


white uticut velvet, bound with scarlet, and | yoke formed of point appliqué lace. The 
trimmed at the back with blonde lace. White sleeves are puffed lengthwise, and trimmed 
marabout feathers are placed on the left side with appliqué insertion. 
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Fig. 10, | 














Fig. 14.—White muslin jacket, trimmed 
with point appliqué lace, loops of pink ribbon, 
and pink ribbons. 
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A ROUND FOOT-CUSHION. 4th. Take the middle shade of red. Over 
Materials.—Five shades of crimson and two of 5-thread each petal work 1 double, 2 treble, 3 long 
Berlin wool. treble, 2 treble, 1 double, and one slip stitch 
Tus very pretty cushion is covered with between each petal. 
roses worked in crochet. Each rose is made 5th. Work 7 loops of 3 chain at the back of 
separately ; nineteen are required. petals of last round. 





6th. 3 double within each 
loop, one double between 


each. 
7th. Work over each petal 


in the same way as in the 4th 
round. 

In the 8th round work 9 
loops of 3 chain; the 9th and 
10th are worked in the same 
way as the 5th and 6th with 
darker wool. 

Now work two mere circles 
of petals, increasing in the 
same proportions. This is the 
centre rose; the 18 others 
are completed with the 7th 
round; they are grouped 

For the centre rose take the darkest green round the centre rose and all firmly fixed on to 
wool and make a circle of 7 chain, work a the cushion. Two circles of scallops of treble 
second circle of 5 chain, with black wool now stitches in two shades of green wool are added 
* work a circle of 7 chain, 1 chain, 1 double as an edging round the roses. A border of 
plain crochet also in green wool is placed round 
the sides of the cushion, which should be well 
stuffed and lined with green glazed calico. 








FLOWER-POT COVER. 


(See tinted cut in front of Book.) 


Materials.—Two shades of single Berlin wool, either 
brown (wood color) or green, half an ounce of each shade, 
one piece of fine silk chenille, of the darker shade of the 
wool; half an ounce of black wool ; from sixty to seventy 
large gold beads; and four yards of black silk wire. 


Tus flower-pot cover is easy to make, and 
the materials are not expensive. The shape 
must first be formed with the wire, as repre- 
sented in the small illustration. To do this, 
take the wire, and, 7 inches from the middle, 
twist it together for 5 inches, which forms the 
1st division; then bend the wire on each side, 
in the nearest stitch of first circle, repeat from | and, leaving 10 inches distance between, form 
* 4 times more. | a 2d division in the same way. When 6 di- 

1st round. Lightest red. Over each loop or | visions are made, the 2 ends of the wire must 
circle work 5 treble, 1 double in the nearest | be joined to form the 7th, and 26} inches of 





Showing one of the roses of foot-cushion full size. 


double. Work 4 petals in this manner. | it be left to be twisted together for the round 
2d. Work 4 loops of 3 chain at the back of at the bottom, which measures 13 inches, and 
the petals of preceding round. | unites all the divisions. When the shape is 


3d. In each loop work 3 double and 1 double | thus made, work all over it in close crochet 
over each double of last row. | with black wool. Next form the open pat- 
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tern between the divisions; cut strips of che- 
nille 1 yard 12 inches long, fasten each in the 
middle of its length to the top of one of the 
scallops, then cross the ends at equal dis- 
tances, passing over and under the divisions 
of wire to the bottom; at each crossing of the 
chenille fasten on a gold bead. We will now 
describe the crochet trimming; the way in 
which it is worked is distinctly shown. Work 
a foundation of chain stitches, take a flat mesh 
the size seen in illustration, throw the wool 
round so as to form a loop, and secure it by 
a stitch of double crochet; repeat the same 
process in every stitch of the chain. When 
one side of the chain is worked all the way, 
crochet in the same manner on the opposite 
side with the other shade of wool. Sew the 
double fringe of loops thus formed over the 
entire shape, and an extra row round the 
top, to give it the desired full appearance. 





EMBROIDERED WORK-BAG. 
(See engraving, page 217.) 

Materials.—White alpaca, stiff muslin, crimson cash- 
mere, fine gold braid, crimson silk, gimp cord and two 
tassels to match, black purse silk and crimson ditto, twe 
gilt buttons and one large flat wooden button, 

Tue pattern of this pretty work-bag must 
be cut out in three pieces—the centre and 
the two sides. The centre part is made of 
fine white alpaca, lined with crimson cash- 
mere—a piece of stiff muslin is placed between 
the two. The sides are made of crimson silk, 
stiff muslin, and crimson cashmere. 

The pattern is worked upon the white part 
only. It consists of rows of point Russe worked 
alternately with crimson and with black purse 
silk, and divided by rows of fine gold braid 
sewn on with black silk. The edges are 
bound with crimson silk ribbon, put on also 
with gold braid stitched with black silk. 

The bag is fastened down in front by a large 
flat wooden button covered with crimson silk, 
and a loop of gold cord. 


The handle is composed of twisted silk cord, 
ornamented with tassels to match, and fast- 
ened on with two small gilt buttons. 





BOW FOR A LADY’S CRAVAT. 


(See engraving, page 217.) 

Materiale.—Violet velvet ; ten small black silk tassels ; 
black silk braid ; small jet bugles; and a little stiff black 
net. 

Bows of this sort are fastened on in front 
with a pin or brooch, when the collar is too 
smal! to adinit of a cravat being worn with it. 

We give the pattern in full size. The two 
loops, the cross-piece in the centre, and the 
two lappets are cut out separately of violet 
velvet, and lined with stiff black net. The 
pattern is worked in black silk braid and 
small black jet bugles, and finished off with 
black silk tassels. The loops being joined by 
the cross-piece in the centre, the lappets are 
arranged in one plait at the top, and sewn on 
at the back. 

Blue or crimson velvet would also look 
well, and colored braid, steel or crystal beads 
may be used instead of black. 


- —— +2eer ——— - 


CORNER FOR A POCKET-HANDEERCHIEF. 
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FLOWER-POT STAND IN CROCHET. 


Materiale.—Strong wire ; three shades of green fleecy 
wool, half an ounce of each shade, and one skein each of 
several bright colors. 


Tus crochet work round this stand is very 





pretty and effective, imitating china asters 
edged with green moss. These may also be 
used for making up footstools, mats, cush- 
ions, and so on, and are very much the fash- 


ion jast now. In our pattern the flowers are 


Fig. 2. 





Showing the crochet leaf full size 


worked alternately of three shades of red, 
white, and gray. Fig. 2 shows the crochet 


Worked alternately 1 
22% 


stitch in full size. 





double crochet, and in the next stitch a loop 
of 5 chain, fastened by a slip stitch to the 
stitch on the needle. This loop should be 
kept in front. All the following rows are 
worked in the same manner, but taking care 


to dodge the loops. For each rosette or flower 
make a chain of 4 stitches with yeliow wool 
and join for the centre; then work in rounds 
as follows :— e 

1st round with yellow. 1 double crochet, and 
1 loop in each stitch. 

2d with lightest shade of red. The same as the 
1st. 

3d, with second shade of red. This round is 
composed of 14 loops, with 1 double crochet 
between each; you therefore only increase 
6 times in the round. 

Ath, with the darkest shade of red. This round 
is composed of 16 loops; then with light 
green work 1 round of 21 loops, and a similar 
round with the middle shade of green. 

Work 2 flowers in the same manner with 
red wool, and then 3 more, of which the 2d 
and 3d rounds are white, the 4th any bright 
color. - 


CROCHET. 
SECOND DOYLEY. 





Tie a foundation as first doyley, last month. 
lst round. Work 3 long stitches and 3 chain 
stitches, repeat this 6 times. 
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2d. Work a stitch of double crochet into 
the 3 chain stitches of last round, make 7 
chain stitches, and repeat. 

3d. Work plain in double crochet, increas- 
ing (by working a 2d time into the same loop) 
twice in the round. 

4th. Work 3 long stitches, make 3 chain 
stitches, miss 2 loops of the last round, and 
repeat. 

5th. Work 3 long stitches over the 3 in last 
round, make 5 chain stitches over the 3 chain 
stitches of last round, and repeat. 

6th. Work plain in double crochet. 

7th. Work 3 stitches of double crochet, 
make 9 chain stitches, miss 5 loops of the last 
round, and repeat. 

8th. Work 3 long stitches over the 3 of 





double crochet, make 4 chain stitches, work 
1 stitch of double crochet into the centre one 
of the 9 chain stitches, make 4 chain stitches, 
and repeat. 

9th. Same as 8th, making 5 chain stitches 
each time instead of 4. 

10th. Same as 8th, making 6 chain stitches 
each time instead of 4. 

llth. Work 3 long stitches over the 3 of 
last round, and 1 on to the Ist chain stitch, 
make 12 chain stitches, and repeat. 

12th. Work 12 long stitches in the hole made 
by the 12 chain stitches, make 5 chain stitches, 
and repeat. 

13th. Work 1 long stitch into each loop, and 
into every 20th loop work twice. 





EMBROIDERY. 
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Receipts, We, 


RIGHT FOOD FOR INFANTS AND CHILDREN. 
ANIMAL FOODS. 


Chicken Paniada.—The following is an excellent for- 
muia, given by Dr. Thomson, and has the additional 
merit of serving as a general receipt for making panadas 
from various kinds of meat, exclusive, however, of those 
containing much fat: “‘Take the white meat of the breast 
and of the wings of a chicken which has been either boiled 
or roasted ; free it from the skin, and cut it into small 
morsels; poand these in a mortar with an equal quantity 
of stale bread and a sufficiency of salt, adding, little by 
little, either the water in which the chicken was boiled, 
or some beef-tea, until the whole forms a thin fluid paste ; 
lastly, put it into a pan and boil for ten minutes, stirring 
all the time.”’ 

The lean part of tender beef, or a slice from a cold leg 
of mutton, may be prepared in exactly the same manner. 
This panada we regard as the most convenient of all 
forms of giving animal food in a nicely graduated quan- 
tity, and it is used with great satisfaction both for adults 
in convalescence and for the rearing of children. It may 
be made of any degree of thickness—so thin that it may 
be given through the bottle, or so thick as to form spoon- 
meat. 

It is unnecessary to add further formule for prepa- 
rations holding, like the above, an intermediate place 
between farinaceous foods and the full meat diet for more 
advanced age. We may, however, select from Dr. Dobell’s 
manual—already referred to—the following formule of 
mixed farinaceous and animal food. In these the ali- 
mentary principles are combined in nearly exact normal 
proportions, according to the chemical requirements of 
the system :— 

Rice Pudding.—Soak three ounces of rice in cold water 
for an hour; then throw away this water. Cover it again 
with fresh water, place it on the hob, and let it macerate 
and simmer until it is quite soft. Then add one ounce of 
sugar, two eggs well beaten, and then gradually mix with 
three-quarters of a pint of milk and half an ounce of but- 
ter. Mix all well together and bake in a gentle oven. 

Flour Pudding.—Mix four ounces of flour with one 
ounce and a quarter of sugar, three-quarters of dn ounce 
of suet, three-quarters of a pint of milk, and one egg. 
Boil in a basin tied in a cloth. 

Suet Pudding.—Mix one pound of flour, a quarter of a 
pound of finely-minced suet, and three-quarters of a pint 
ef water. Boil in a basin tied in a cloth. 


STOCKS FOR SOUP AND HOW TO MAKE THEM. 


Stock for Soup Maigre.—Eight large or twelve small 
carrots, four turnips, four onions, two lettuces, two sticks 
of celery, half a small cabbage, one parsnip, three ounces 
of butter, two ounces of flour, one quart of peas, either 
green or dried. Put the vegetables into a stewpan, with 
the butter rolled in the flour, and add about a quart of 
water ; stew toyether slowly till the liquid is nearly dried 
up, then fill the pan nearly up with water, and add the 
peas according to the time of year; season to taste with 
pepper and salt; simmer for four hours, and, when done, 
strain through a tammy. 

Medium Stock. —Four pounds of shin beef, or four pounds 
of knuckle of veal, or two pounds of each; any bones, 
trimmings of poultry, or fresh meat, quarter pound of 








lean bacon or ham, two eunces of butter, two large 
onions, each stuck with three cloves; one turnip, three 
carrots, one head of celery, three lumps of sugar, two 
ounces of salt, half a teaspoonful of whole pepper, one 
large blade of mace, one bunch of savory herbs, four quarts 
and halfa pint of cold water. Cut up the meat and bacon 
or ham into pieces of about three inches square; rub the 
butter on the bottom of the stewpan; put in half a pint 
of water, the meat, and all th@other ingredients. Cover 
the stewpan, and place it on a sharp fire, occasionally 
stirring its contents. When the bottom of the pan be- 
comes covered with a pale, jelly-like substance, add the 
four quarts of cold water, and simmer very gently for five 
hours, As we have said before, do not let it boil quickly. 
Remove every particle of scum whilst it is doing, and 
strain it through a fine hair sieve. This stoek is the basis 
of most of the soups mentioned, and will be found quite 
strong enough for ordinary purposes. 

To Clarify Stock.—The whites of two eggs, half a pint 
of water, two quarts of stock, Supposing that by some 
accident the soup is not quite clear, and that its quantity 
is two quarts, take the whites of two eggs, carefully sepa- 
rated from their yelks, whisk them well together with 
the water, and add gradually the two quarts of boiling 
stock, still whisking. Place the soup on the fire, and 
when boiling and well skimmed, whisk the eggs with it 
till nearly boiling again; then draw it from the fire, and 
let it settle, until the whites of the eggs become separated. 
Pass through a fine cloth, and the soup should be clear. 
The rule is, that all clear soups should be of a light straw- 
color, and should not savor too strongly of the meat; and 
that all white or brown thick soups should have no more 
consistency than will enable them to adhere slightly to 
the spoon when hot. All purées should be somewhat 
thicker than this, 


MISOBLLANEOUS COOKING. 


OvsTer Fritrers.—Have ready at hand a strong batter, 
consisting of flour, water, and three fresh eggs well beaten 
up with it. Take one dozen of oysters, open them over a 
clean basin, so as to save the briny juice that pertains to 
the fish. Add to them a saltspoonful of Cayenne, a whole 
nutmeg grated, and a little salt; throw them into the 
batter, stirring it well round, until they are fully inter- 
mixed with the latter. Be provided with a pan cvera 
moderate fire, and fry the batter with the fish in it, in 
three distinct proportions, with a. food share of sweet 
butter. When both sides of the fritters present to the eye 
a rich brown complexion, remove th>m, aud serve thei 
up with mashed potatoes, in hot plates. 

Caur’s Feet Dressep As Terrapins.—Boil eight feet 
until the meat leaves the bones, and then remove all the 
bones; put them into a pan with half a pint of the rich 
gravy in which they were boiled, and add two large 
spoonfuls of butter; rub the yelks of three hard-boiled 
eggs with a small teaspoonful of mustard, a very little 
Cayenne, and salt to the taste. When well incorporated 
with the egys, stir all together into the feet and gravy, let 
it simmer ten minutes, and just before dishing add two 
wineglasses of good cooking wine, and simmer again le- 
fore serving. The broth is very nice for suup, or will 
make a good jelly seasoned and cleared with the whites 
of the eggs. 


Rotiep Motror.—Bone a shoulder of mutton carefally, 
so as notto injure the skin, cut all the meat from the skin, 
mince it small, and season it highly with pepper, nutmeg, 


and a clove, some parsley, lemon, thyme, sweet marjoram 
* 
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chopped, and a pounded onion, all well mixed, together 
with a well-beaten yolk of an egg; roll it up very tightly 
in the skin, tie it round, and bake it in an oven two or 
three hours, according to the size of the mutton. Makea 
gravy of the bones and parings, season with an onion, 
pepper and salt, strain and thicken it with flour and but- 
ter; add of vinegar, mushroom catsup, soy, and lemon 
pickle, a tablespoonfal of each, and a teacupful of port 
wine; garnish with forcemeat balls, made of grated 
bread, and part of the mince. 


Sarep’s Toxeves.—Boil them till the skin can be taken 
off; split them, and put them into a stewpan, with some 
gravy, parsley, mushrooms, and a minced shalot, and 
some butter, pepper, and salt; stew till tender, and strain 
the gravy over them; or they may be glazed, and served 
with the gravy under them. Sheep’s tongues may also 
be skinned, larded, braised, and glazed; and served with 
onion sauce 


To Grit A SHovtper or LaAms.—Half-boil it, score it, 
and cover it with egg, crums, and parsley, seasoned as 
for cutlets. Broil it over a very clear, slow fire, or put it 
in a Dutch oven to brown it; serve with any sauce that 
is liked. A breast of lamb is often grilled in the same 
way. , 

Ham Retisu.—Cut a slice of dressed ham, season it 
highly with Cayenne pepper, and broil it brown; then 
spread mustard over it, squeeze on it a little lemon-juice, 
and serve quickly. 


Bakep orn Roastep Ontons.—Put them, as taken from 
the store-room, into a tin, and bake in a moderate oven 
Serve with cold butter ina small plate. The outer peel 
should not be removed until the onions are to be eaten. 


THICKENING FoR.SAvuCES AND Gravirs.—For white thick- 
ening, put four ounces of fresh butter into a stewpa:, over 
a clear fire; when it is melted, stirin gradually, with a 
wooden spoon, eight tablespoonfuls of flour till quite 
smooth ; then put it into an earthen pan, and tie over, to 
keep. It should not be darker than cream. For brown 
thickening, only six tablespoonfuls of fluur should be 
used with four ounces of fresh butter; it should be made 
over a stronger fire, and gradually browned lightly. If 
it burn, or have dark specks, it will make sauce bitter. 
The usual proportion of thickening for gravy is a table- 
spoonful to a quart. 


Porato RissoLes.—Mashed potutoes, salt and pepper to 
taste; when liked, a very little minced parsley, egg, and 
bread crums. Roll the potatoes into small balls, cover 
them with egg and bread crums, and fry in hot lard for 
about ten minutes; let them drain before the fire, dish 
them on a napkin, and serve. The flavor of these rissoles 
may be very much increased by adding finely minced 
tongue or ham, or even chopped onions, when these are 
liked. 


Bakep Fisn.—Wash and wipe the fish, and lay it, heads 
and tails, in a baking-dish, the bottom of which has been 
spread all over with a little butter or dripping, add a little 
vinegar and water, and, when procurable, some mush- 
room ketchup. Season with chopped onions and parstey, 
shake plenty of raspings of bread all over the top of the 
fish, and bake it in your oven, or send it to the baker’s. 


CAKES, PUDDINGS, ETC. 


Denicats Caks.—One and a half cup of sugar, half a 
oup of butter, whites of four eggs, two cups of flour, one 
tablespoonfal of almond, half a cup of milk, one tea- 
spoonful of cream tartar, half a teaspoonful of soda. 


* 





Breakrast CAKE.—Two eggs, one cup of milk, three 
cups of flour, two teaspoonfuls of cream tartar, one tea- 
spoonful of soda, and a little melted butter. Bake in 
pans. 

OATMEAL CusTaRv.—Take two tablespoonfals of the 
finest Scotch oatmeal ; beat it up into a sufficiency of cold 
water in a basin to allow it to run freely. , Add to it the 
yelk of a fresh egg, well worked up; have a pint of scald- 
ing new milk on the fire, and pour the oatmeal mixture 
into it, stirring it round with a spoon, so as to incorporate 
the whole. Add sugar to your taste, and throw in a glass 
of sherry to the mixture, with a little grated nutmeg. 
Pour it into a basin, and take it warm in bed. It will be 
found very grateful and soothing in cases of cold or chills, 
Some persons scald a little cinnamon in the milk they use 
for the occasion. 


BomBay Pupprxe.—This Indian pudding is a very nice, 
delicately flavored one, and is well suited for an invalid, 
being extremely nourishing. To a good sweet egg cus- 
tard add a little butter, some grated nutmeg, and a glass 
of wine or brandy ; have ready a finely-rasped cocoanut, 
and mix all well together. Having lined a dish with 
puff paste, pour in the custard and bake it a light brown 
color. 

Jenxy Linp Cake.—Two cups of flour, one and a half 
cup of milk, one tablespoonful of sugar, half teaspoonful 
of soda, one teaspoonful of cream tartar, one egg, salt. 


A Lirrey Poppine.—Half a pound of apples pared and 
chopped very fine, the yelks of five eggs, the juice of one 
lemon, and the rind of it grated, three ounces of melted 
butter, and a quarter pound of fine powdered sugar. The 
butter to be added after the other ingredients are mixed. 
To be baked on a paste like a tart. 


Spanish CrEAM.—Two tablespoonfuls of ground rice. 
the peel of a large lemon grated, the yelks of two eggs, 
one pint of milk, two tablespoonfuls of pounded sugar, 
one ounce of sweet almonds, one ounce of preserved 
orange or citron. Beat the eggs well first, and, after mix- 
ing all the ingredients except the almonds and preserved 
orange or citron, put them into a stewpan and set it ona 
very slow fire, stirring the mixture one way until it be- 
comes thicker than custard. Then pour it into a glass 
dish, and ornament it with the almonds and citron cut 
into strips and slices. The almonds must, of course, be 
blanched before they are placed on the cream. 


Caxe.—One pound of flour, one of sugar, half a cup of 
butter, six eggs, one cup of sweet cream, two teaspoonfuls 
of cream tartar, one teaspoonful of soda, spice to taste, 


Juper’s Biscurts.—Having broken six eggs into a basin, 
whisk them well for five minutes; put in half a pound of 
powdered sugar, and whisk again for ten minutes, Add 
some caraway seeds (if liked) and half a pound of dry 
sifted four, mixing all thoroughly with a wooden spoon. 
Drop the mixture on paper, each being about the size of a 
half dollar, and highin the middle. Sift sugar over them 
and bake them. Remove them from the paper while they 
are hot. 

Rataria Biscuits.—Take four ouaces of bitter almonds, 
blaneh and beat them as fine as you can; put in the 
whites of four eggs, one at a time, as you break them, 
then mix all up with sifted sugar to a light paste, roll it 
out, and lay it on wafer paper, and on tin plates, bake it 
in a quick oven. The paste isto be made so light that 
you may take it up with a spoon. 

Love Cake.—Three eggs, five ounces sugar, six ounces 
flour, salt, mace, or rose-water; to be dropped, and sugar 
sprinkled on before baking. 
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CONTRIBUTED RECEIPTS. 


In answer toa correspondert who inquired fora receipt 
for ‘‘ Nut Cake,’’ we have received the following :— 


Not Cake.—One cup of butter, two of sugar, five eggs, 
half a teaspoonful of soda dissolved in one cup of sweet 
milk, one teaspoonful of cream of tartar, one pint of 
hiekory-nut meats, one pound of currapts or raisins, and 
one pound of flour. 


Not Cake.—Two tablespoonfuls of butter, two cups of 
sugar, two eggs, one cup of milk, three cups of flour, one 
teaspoonful of cream of tartar, one-half teaspoonful of 
soda; flavor with vanilla or bitter almond; a pint of 
hickory-nut meats. 


Rusx.—Three cups of sugar, three cups of new milk, 
and onecup of butter. Heat your butter, milk, and sugar 
together; pour them out in a pan, thicken in fourenough 
to make a stiff batter; add two eggs well beaten, two 
large spoonfuls of yeast, and let it rise. Then make it 
out in pans, and let it stand until ready to bake. 


Sopa Cake.—Half a cup of butter, ene and a half cup of 
sugar, three eggs, two cups of flour, half a cup of milk, 
one teaspoonful of cream of tartar, and half a teaspoenful 
of soda. Flavor to taste. May use lard instead of butter. 

EXCELLENT Sponce CAKE.—Ten eggs, one pound of sugar, 
and halfa pound of flour. Beat the yelks and sugar first, 
and add the flour and whites (beaten to a froth) just as 
the oven is ready. 

Corn-Starcn Cake (which is ‘‘tip-top’’).—One eup of 
eorn-starch, one of sugar, one of sweet milk, two of flour, 
one teaspoonful of soda, two of cream of tartar, the whites 
of eight eggs. Mix the corn-starch with part of the milk, 
leaving enough forthe soda; mix the cream of tartar with 
the flour, putting the eggs in last. Flavor with lemon 
or vauilla. 

You had such excellent success with your Marble Cake 
receipts that Iam induced to ask your assistance in ob- 
taining one for Charlotte Russe, and Blanc Mange. 

Mra. F. M. H. 

Porato Puppinc.—One pound of sugar, one of butter, 
ten eggs, one pound and a half of potato mashed very 
fine, one gill of cream, halfa nutmeg; flavor with cinna- 
mor, brandy, wine, or rose-water. Bake in a rich puff 
paste, ina quick oven. 

Cecoanvut Pupping.—Grate the nut fine. One pound of 
sugar, two tablespoonfuls of grated bread, half a pint of 
cream, four eggs, two tablespoonfuls of melted butter; 
flavor with wine or rose-water. Bake inarich thin paste. 

A subscriber wishes a receipt for a rich fried cake. 

AppLe CustarD.—One pint of good stewed apples, a 
quarter of a pound of butter, half a pint of cream, three 
eggs beaten light, sugar and grated nutmeg to taste. Mix 
the ingredients together, and bake in a puff paste, in a 
moderate stove. 

CreaM Cakes.—Four cups of flour, two cups of butter, 
two cups of sugar, one cup of cream, four eggs, a tea- 
spoonful of soda mixed in the flour, and one teaspoonful 
of extract of lemon, or the juice and grated rind of a fresh 
lemon, 

Frencu Toast.—Beat four eggs very light, and stir with 
them a pint of milk; slice some baker’s bread, dip the 
pieces into the egg, then lay them in a pan of hot lard 
and fry brown; sprinkle a little powdered sugar and 
cinnamon on each piece, and serve hot. If nicely pre- 
pared, this is an excellent dish for breakfast or tea; quite 
equal to waffles, 





MISCELLANEOUS. 


CuIna AND GLAss.—China and earthenware may be 
washed in hot water, with the addition occasionally of a 
little soap, and the use of a brush for embossed work. 
They require in this latter case to be rinsed in clean water 
and dried with a linen cloth, A wooden bowl or tub 
should be used for fear of cracking the brittle material. 


CLEANING Sratr-rops. —Pulverize some rotten stone, 
and when the powder is made very fine, mix it with sweet 
oil. Then, with a woollen cloth, rub it well on each stair- 
rod. Polish with a soft buckskin, on which must be 
rubbed a little dry rotten stone finely powdered. Any 
other brass may be cleaned to advantage in the same 
manner, 

To Destroy VERMIN.—The house-fly and the blue-boithe, 
or meat-fly, are very troublesome pests. Many substances 
will poison the house-fly, but it is very difficult to effect 
this without danger to children. Quassia infused in boil- 
ing water and sweetened with sugar is a poison to flies, 
but innocent to human beings. Freshly-dissolved soap 
in water, made into a lather, and placed in a tumbler 
covered with paper, having a small hole in the middle, 
will kill the flies which enter; but it is not a very de- 
structive fly-trap. 

Rats.—Go to a tin shop and get a lot of scrap tin; and 
crowd it into rat holes, they will evacuate the premises 
at once. 


To ReMovE GREASE FROM SILK.— Powdered French chalk 
is very useful to remove greace from silk. If the powder 
is applied quickly after the grease has fallen upon the 
silk, the latter will be speedily absorbed; the powder 
may shortly afterwards be dusted off, when the spots will 
be found to be entirely obliterated. 

Ir one ounce of powdered gum tragacanth, in the white 
of six eggs, well beaten, be applied to a window, it will 
prevent the rays of the sun from penetrating. 

An excellent cement for attaching metal to glass or por- 
celain consists in a mixture of a solution of eight ounces 
of strong glue, and one ounce of varnish of linseed oil, or 
three-quarters of an ounce of Venice turpentine, which 
should be boiled together and stirred till the mixture is 
thoroughly mixed. 


A Trap to Catch CATERPILLARS.—Get a quantity of old 
pieces of white (no other will answer equally well) linen, 
any length, and about two inches wide; tie these pieces 
on the trees or bushes, in liberal numbers, in all parts of 
the trees or bushes, setting the traps in the evening, tak- 
ing care to pay them an early visit on the following 
morning, when the strips will be found covered with 
caterpillars. 

WHITEWASHED walls which are to be papered should 
previously be well brushed over with strong vinegar, or 
the paste will not adhere. 


To Maxe Tea.—The late Alexis Soyer recommended 
the following plan, and from repeated experience we can 
speak very decidedly in its favor: ‘Put the tea in a per- 
fectly clean and dry teapot ten minutes or a quarter of an 
hour before it is required, warm both the pot and the tea 
by placing them in the oven or before the fire; then fill 
the teapot with boiling water, allow it to stand for five 
minutes and it is ready.’’ This method improves the fra- 
grance of the tea very considerably, slightly but plea- 
santly altering the flavor; it appears to act by removing 
any trace of moisture or dampness from the tea, and by 
developing the aromatic principle. It will be found well 
worth a trial. 











Ebitors’ Gable, 


UNFINISHED EDUCATION. 


** Nor to know at large of things remote 
From use, obscure and subtle, but to know 
That which before us lies in daily life, 
1s the prime wisdom.’’—MILTon. 


“The golden opportunity 
Is never offered twice; seize then the hour 
When youth smiles and duty points the way.” 
Old Play. 

Every one who has read ‘‘ Rasselas’’ knows how the 
princes and princesses of Abyssinia were educated. The 
young scions of royalty, as we learn from that excellent 
authority, were reared in a delightful valley, shut in 
from the world by lofty mountains. In this happy se- 
clusion they enjoyed every harmless pleasure, while 
sages of profound learning instructed their opening minds 
in every science but one. It so happened, however, that 
the particular branch of knowledge which they were 
not taught was the very branch which was important to 
them above all others, namely, the knowledge of the 
werld they were to live in and the people they were to 
govern. The result of the system, according to the same 
high authority, was that Abyssinia, under the sway of 
princes so educated, became one of the worst governed 
countries on the face of the earth. 

After this, it is not pleasant to have to admit that we in 
America have for a long time been in the habit of educat- 
ing our own princesses in the Abyssinian fashion. As 
every American citizen is a sovereign and every citizeness 
a queen in her own right—not a queen consort but a 
queen regnant —it follows, of course, that our young 
folk are all of princely rank. With the education of the 
princes we have nothing at present to do; but the mode 
in which too meny of their royal sisters are reared bears, 
it must be admitted, a sad resemblance to the method de- 
seribed in Dr. Johnson's famous story. In hundreds of 
“Happy Valleys’’ which are scattered through our land, 
under the designation of “‘ Seminaries,’’ “‘ Institutes,”’ or 
“Boarding Schools for Young Ladies,” many thousands 
of these youthful princesses are immured in pleasant and 
innocent seclusion. Learned professors instruct them 
with faithful assiduity in every science and art but one. 
They learn the ologies, from geology to psychology ; the 
ancient and modern languages; music and drawing; as- 
tronomy and moral philosophy. They learn how to solve 
a problem in algebra, orto calculate the area of a triangle. 
The only science which they are not taught is just the one 
which it is most important for them to understand; the 
science which would teach them how best to sway and 
elevate and make happy and prosperous the realm they 
are hereafter to govern—the sweet kingdom of Home. 

It is a very old complaint, and we are by no means the 
first to make it. In Miss Sedgwick’s admirable little 
work, entitled ‘‘ Means and Ends,"’ first published in 1839, 
the defects of the system are strongly urged. The lack of 
a proper knowledge of household economy was even then 
becoming painfully evident. ‘‘Women in the highest 
stations,’’ she writes, “are made unhappy by the want of 
it. They are dependent on ill-trained domestics, their 
houses are ill-kept, their husbands are displeased, and 
their children uncomfortable; and too late they learn 
that the knowledge of domestic affairs, which a little girl 
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insensibly acquires in her humble home, is worth all the 
accomplishments they half acquired at boarding-school.” 

Such was the state of things thirty years ago, and there 
has certainly been no improvement since thatday. On 
the contrary, the system which we may call the Abyssi- 
nian, or “Happy Valley’’ system, has grown with the 
growth and spread with the increasing extent of our Re- 
public, until its results have become so alarming that 
thoughtful minds throughout the country are, as if by 
common consent, engaged in seeking a remedy for them. 

The remedy is very simple. It will be found, as soon 
as the truth is realized that the object of education is two- 
fold. One object is to expand, strengthen, inform, culti- 
vate, and adorn the mind. It is a very important object, 
and most educators of young women have seemed to 
regard it as the only one. But there is another object 
still more important, and that is, to qualify the pupil for 
her special duties in life; aud this object has heretofore 
been almost wholly disregarded. 

We are glad to see evidence that the call for improve- 
mem in this respect, which has been made in our pages 
and elsewhere, is already producing a good effect. In 
Vassar College, according to the recent Prospectus, the 
department of ‘‘ Domestic Education”’ is to receive special 
attention. And in the valuable Report made last year by 
Rev. Dr. Van Bokkelen, the able Superintendent of Public 
Instruction in Maryland, on establishing the system of 
common schools in that State, we observe, with pleasure, 
that among the studies which the District Commissioners 
are empowered to introduce into every school, are in- 
cluded those of “‘the Laws of Health, and of Domestic 
Economy.”’ 

Intelligent foreigners have often remarked that no young 
ladies are more pleasing, refined, and intellectual, than 
those whom they have met with in the United States; and 
we are reasonably proud to believe that this is the fact. 
The same impartial observers have remarked that in few 
countries of Europe—at least of Northern Europe—are 
household comforts so little enjoyed, or even understood, 
as among the wealthier classes in the United States; and 
we are sorry to think that this is a mournful truth. The 
common excuse which lays all the blame upon incom- 
petent domestics is nota rational one. A capable mistress 
will soon have capable assistants. 

If American merchants, instead of being in general effi- 
cient, successful, and prosperous, were poor, inefficient, 
and unfortunate, the world would smile to hear them at- 
tribute their ill-success to their misfortune in always 
having incompetent clerks. The same advantages of 
special training which make the men of our country for- 
tunate in their undertakings would do as much for their 
wives and daughters. 

To that half education which our countrywomen now 
receive—the education in science and ornamental arts— 
add the education in useful arts and domestic knowledge 
necessary to fit them for the duties of their proper sphere, 
and they will not merely be, as at present, the ‘‘ queens 
of society,’ but will be far better, the adored rulers of 
well-ordered and happy households, 


We give the particular regulations adopted in Vassar 
College, in order, as the Prospectus says:— 
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‘‘To maintain a just appreciation of the dignity of wo- 
man’s home sphere; to foster a womanly interest in its 
affairs; to teach a correct theory, at least, of the house- 
hold and its management, and to give some practical 
training in such domestic duties as admit of illustration 
in college life. 

1. ‘Domestic ayer will be taught theoretically, 
through text-book and lectures, by a competent instruc- 


88. 

2. Visible illustrations of the principles under discus- 
sion will be furnished, to the utmost practicable extent, 
in the College kitchen, larder, dining-room, laundry, etc., 
with reference, ¢. g., to the selection of meats, vegetables, 
and other articles of food; their preparation for the table; 
the arrangement of a pantry ; the setting and serving ofa 
table; carving; care of silver and cutlery; distribution 
of domestics’ work; washing, ironing, ete. ete. 

3. Personal instruction will be given to every one who 
needs it, as to the care*of her own clothing and her own 
room, with particular directions respecting the best treat- 
ment of carpet, bed, bureau, and other furniture; and the 
laws of order, neatness, and taste, will be systematically 
enforced on all. No servants’ work will be exacted of the 
young ladies; yet they should be taught to superintend 
the work of servants in their own apartments, and to do 
with their own hands there whatever a lady ought to 
know how to do. 

4. Regular hours for sewing will be allotted to all the 
stud.nts ; first, forthe necessary repair of their wardrobes, 
and then for ornamental or benevolent objects of their 
own selection. In these sewing-groups, which will be 
placed under the direction of competent teachers, oppor- 
tunity will be afforded for many useful suggestions ; and, 
to some extent, regular instruction may be givenin Plain 
and Ornamental Needle-work.”’ 


THE RIGHTS OF AMERICAN WOMEN AS CITIZENS.* 


THE newspaper paragraph which affirms that Comp- 
troller Clark, of the Currency Bureau, has decided that 
women cannot act as directurs of National Banks, as the 
laws do not recegnize them as citizens, is probably 
founded on some mistaken report, as such paragraphs 
frequently are. The Comptroller would certainly not 
give a formal opinion on such a point without legal ad- 
vice, and no lawyer could fall into so gross an error as to 
the civil status of women in our Republic. 

The word “ citizen”’ is properly and legally used in this 
country in the same sense in which “ subject’’ is used in 
England—that is, in contradistinction to “alien.” “ Citi- 
zeas,’’ says Chancellor Kent, in his Commentaries on 
American Law, ‘‘ mean free inhabitants, born within the 
United States, or naturalized under the law of Congress.”’ 
And he expressly remarks that ‘the privilege of voting, 
and the legal capacity for office, are not essential to the 
character of a citizen, for women are citizens without 
either.” 

To this, moreover, may be added that the right of citi- 
zenship in women is so complete that they can only be 
debarred from the suffrage and from office by express 
enactment; and when not so debarred they have an un- 
doubted right to vote and to hold office. Thus the consti- 
tution of the State of New York provides that ‘‘every 
male [man] citizen ef the age of twenty-one years,” pos- 
sessing certain prescribed qualifications, shall be entitled 





* In our last number (see Editors’ Table) we alluded to 
the decision of Comptroller Clark, and requested, on this 
point, information. 

The above able article is the result. The opinion is 
clearly set forth, and the right of women to citizenship 
nobly vindicated. The legal gentleman has our thanks, 
and, we doubt not, every American woman will join us 
in the expression. 

It is now clear that no legal disability hinders a lady 
from becoming ‘“‘ Directress” in any of our National 
Banks. And there are many good reasons why an edu- 
cated lady, seeking position and employment by which 
she may support herself in the station of a gentlewoman, 
should qualify herself for the office of a Bank Directress. 





to vote. If the word ‘‘male’’ [man] had not been in- 
serted in this and similar clauses of our State constitutions, 
there is no doubt that women would have the right of 
voting. 

In the same way, where the act creating an office does 
not in express terms or by clear implication provide that 
it shail only be held by male [man] citizens, women have 
the legal capacity of securing the appointment. Thus 
many post-office appointments, requiring peculiar intelli- 
gence, discretion, punctuality, and integrity in the hold- 
ers, ure filled by women, Many clerkships in the public 
offices at Washington are held by ladies, who, it is gene- 
rally understood, are exemplary in the regular and 
efficient performance of their duties. 

As regards the position of bank director, there seems to 
be every reason why women should not be excluded from 
it. It is not only true that “ savings’ banks,’’ properly so 
called, were first suggested by a woman: it is equally true 
that all banks are toa large extent really savings’ banks ; 
and that among those whose savings are invested in 
them are many women whose sole fortunes are sometimes 
intrusted to these institutions. 

Why such a woman, if capable and acceptable to the 
stockholders, should be debarred from the right of assist- 
ing in the management of her own property, it is not easy 
to understand. There are probably few stockholders who 
would not be well satisfied to know that among the 
directors of their bank was a lady experienced in busi- 
ness (of whom there are many) and known for the pru- 
dence, probity, and success with which she had managed 
her affairs. 

It would not be venturing too far to assert that if there 
had been one or two “ directresses”’ in every Savings’ 
Bank, there would have been fewer failures among those 
institutions. It is reasonable to suppose that it would be 
as unusual to hear of a broken bank, in which a woman 
had any control, as it is now to hear of a defaulting post- 
mistress, or of a lady clerk accused of neglect or wrong- 
doing in her official duties. eene, 


NEW NOVELS. 


Loox1ne over the lists of new books, published in 1865, 
in England, and in our own land, one cannot fail to be 
astonished at the number of ‘‘ new novels.’’ Their name 
is legion; and they must find readers, or the publishers 
would not issue them in such an unbroken stream of 
paper and ink—a flood of reading. 

In noticing, with approval, one of these novels, “ Prince 
Hassan’s Carpet,’’ the British Reviewer says, truly 
enough :— 

“Tho form of this little book might be imitated with 
advantage by the many who may at this moment be 
plotting a diffuse fiction in three volumes. It istime that 
literature should give us quality instead of quantity. Kt 


is time that the craving for sensation novels should be 
bridled. Brillat Savarin happily describes the distinction 


. between a gourmet and a gourmand. The same differ- 


ence exists between the refined appreciation of a few good 
books and the senseless gorgiug to surfeit of false senti- 
ment in many volumes. Each succeeding impression is 
received by the weary mind before the preceding one has 
faded. A patchwork of confused incidents lies on the 
heated brain till, like Dante’s condemned ones, it is dif_i- 
cult to know whether this man’s head belongs to that 
man’s body.” 


This rage for novel-reading pervades our own country 
as well as England. A friend of the Lady’s Book has just 
sent us a letter that we give here in place of the words of 
warning we had intended to write. It is a letter worth 
reading and heeding. 
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GODEY’S LADY’S BOOK AND MAGAZINE. 





LETTER TO THE EDITRESS. 
* ca * 7. * * * * 


‘WILL you, dear madam, say something to your young 
readers on the unhealthy appetite for imaginative litera- 
ture which increases every day? Iam by ne meaas in- 
sensible to the charms of poetry, to wit, fancy, to all that 
delights in a well-written fictitious narrative. 

“The creations of genius, the ‘thoughts that breathe 
and words that burn,’ poyred out from the richness of 
imagination chastened by judgment, form that aliment 
for the mind to which Cicero alludes when he says, that 
‘reading is the best boon given to man; instructs him in 
youth and consoles him in age.’ 

‘*The thing I would reprehend has nothing to do with 
writings of this kind. It is a morbid and exclusive taste 
for fiction, when it has nothing to recommend it but its 
trivial want of nature and truth. This taste, I am con- 
vinced, is acquired by the permission which is now never 
witbheld from school-girls and school-boys, to read the 
new novel as it appears, without regard to its merit. A 
child fed upon sugar-plums and candy, of course has no 
appetite for beef and potatoes. 

“It is the same with the mind. Very young people 
who gorge themselves with indiscriminate fiction lose all 
power of attention to the higher beauties of literature. 
They become absolutely incapable of deriving any ideas 
from books that are profitable and instructive. Whilea 
tale or a story, no matter how written, or how foolish in 
its plot, to say nothing of greater objections often to be 
found in the crude garbage of the day, becomes a daily 
necessity. 

“Thus the mind is frittered away, and all strength of 
reasoning and seriousness of reflection gradually desert 
the unfortunate student, whose appreciation of the best 
writers ceases, and among authors, ‘who peppers the 
highest is surest to please him.’ ”’ 


WOMEN AND “SOCIAL SCIENCE.” 


Tne London Times gives the following observations of 
Lord Brougham ; he delivered the opening address at the 
meeting of the “Social Science Association,’’ held last 
October at Sheffield, England. In the course of this ad- 
dress he said :— 


“In our Congress at York the subject which had occu- 
pied us the year before at Edinburgh, of womun’s educa- 
tion as connected with the University examinations, was 
resumed. Some difference of opinion was occasioned by 
the mistake that the proposal concerned degrees for wo- 
men; whereas it was certain that this could not be the 
case, the examination conferring no degrees at all, as had 
been fully stated by Mr. Hastings at a preliminary meet- 
ing. But, fortunately, the University of Cambridge re- 
ceived most favorably the memorial, signed by above a 
thousand persons connected with education, as well as 
many others, including some of the most prominent and 
active members of our own Association. The memorial 
was presented towards the end of last year, and the ques- 
tion was referred to a special Syndicate, who, after a 
careful consideration, made a report recommending the 
proposed extension. In accordance with this a grace of 
the Senate was passed, giving effect to the recommenda- 
tion of the Syndicate. 

“The scheme is to continue in force as a tentative measure 
for three years, at the expiration of which there is every 
reason to believe that it will be made permanent. In the 
mean time ladies’ committees are arranged for the super- 
intendence of the examinations at several of the local 
centres, and the promise of candidates is already very 
considerable. Of the complete success of the movement it 
is scarcely possible to entertaina doubt. The direct result 
of examinations caunot fail to be most beneficial, and the 
moral value of such a recognition by one of our old Uni- 
versities of the importance of feminine education is likely 
to be still more widely and deeply felt.’’ 


Now, this is wonderful progress for Englishmen to 
make, Think of the old University of Cambridge opening 
its portals to the feminive mind, and conferring degrees 
on the learned ladies of Great Britain! And Lord 
Brougham is willing to aid in the movement, and pub- 
liely expresses his belief in its complete success. 

Are our American Universities and Colleges for men 
prepared to follow this example of the British schools of 
learning? The daughters of our Republic shonld not be 
less cared for than the women of England. 





De Tocqueville gave it as his opinion that the American 
Republic owed its greatness to the superior virtues of its 
women. : 


“WOMAN'S SERVICE ON THE LORD'S DAY.” 


Tuts is the title of a pamphlet of about seventy pages, 
telling what English women have done and are now doing 
in teaching the poor ignorant men of that country the 
Bible way of salvation. The great success and good re- 
sults of this teaching are certified by a preface from the 
Lord Bishop of Rochester, He says:— 


**It may seem to some like a grand discovery, that we 
can now tell, without fear of contradiction, how the dull- 
est of our most rough and uncouth neighbors, may be 
brought to sit as teachable, intelligent children at our 
fect. But a few years ago the thing was accounted an 
impossibility. Is it uot humiliating—and the lesson may 
be turned to account in other similar labors of love—that 
it should be found, after all, that the solution of the grand 
enixma consisted in having recourse to the most element- 
ary Gospel principle—‘the moving power of sympathy 
and love ?’"’ 

To make this interesting work known here, the Ameri- 
can editor, Mr. William Welsh, has republished it at his 
own cost, and, as we have understood, has sent a copy to 
every clergyman of the Episcopal Church whom he can 
reach by post. How we wish this privilege could be ex- 
tended to every Christian clergyman in our Republic. 

Mr. Welsh, in his Introductory, says:— 

“ During the late civil war, woman's influence for good 
has become proverbial, as she was actively influential in 
mitigating its horrors, by her devotion in hospitals and 
on the battle-field. The Church can now call to her help 
a noble band of matrons aad maidens, who have during 
these years of fearful trial been preparing for some great 
work,” 

We have not space to describe now the manner of wo- 
man’s ministry in this Sunday service, nor the blessed 
results, social and moral, as set forth in this book. This 
we intend to do as soon as we have room. Any lady who 
wants the work and will send us the stamp, shall havea 


copy. 


NOTES AND NOTICES. 


Tue Frencu Censvs.—By this record it appears that a 
large proportion of the womenkind are earning their own 
living; no less than 9,000,000 of persons are set down as 
employed in agriculture; ‘‘one-half of these being wo- 
men.” They have no word for home in the French lan- 
guage: there can be uo homes, in the true sense of that 
holy word, if the women are obliged to work in the outer 
world. 


Tue Enoiisu Censvs.—In England the women employed 
in otherthan home pursuits are thus enumerated :— 


‘Among the women of England there were, in 1861, 10 
bankers, 7 money-lenders, 274 commercial clerks, 25 com- 
mercial-travellers, 54 brokers, 38 merchants, 23 farriers, 
419 printers, 3 shepherds, 43,964 oat-door agricultural 
laborers; 13 ladies were doctors, 2 were bonesetters, 3 
p.rish-clerks, 4 choristers, 4 teachers of elocution, 17 den- 
tists, 2 knackers, 4 conjurors, 1 astronomer, 8 “ natural- 
ists,”’ 


A Worp rn Season. 


**Conversation is a sacred thing. We little think how 
long a trifling .remark may be remembered. One of the 
largest importing merchants in Boston, when a little boy, 
carried candy to sell. A Jady often bought of him, and 
one day she told him that she patronized him because she 
saw him so kind and attentive to his father. When grown 
to manhood, he faithfully cared for his parents, and many 
years after, when the incident had entirely passed from 
the memory of the iady, he reminded her of it. She 
thought that that remark might possibly have been of use 
to him in preparing him for the uousual success which 
characterized his life. The lines we trace ou the delicate 
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structure of a child's mind, should leave no marks which 
we would wish to erase.’’ 

A Lirerary Lire.—Maurice de Guerin thought, when 
he began his career, that he should have an easy time, as 
he said “‘he had only got to write.” He found it hard 
service... 

Matthew Arnold observes on this subject :— 

“To produce, to produce constantly, whether in the 
vein or out of the vein, to produce something good, bad, 


or indifferent, as the case may happen, but at all events 
something, is the most intolerable of tortures.”’ 


Céxtrisvtions To Women’s Mission.—We are indeed 
glad to acknowledge the receipt of the following sub- 
scriptions :— 





Mrs. L. C. Tuthill, Princeton, N. J., $10 00 
“ Charles Olden, e * 5 00 
** ‘Woods Baker, * - 2 00 

Miss M. E. Tuthill, @ . 1 75 

L. W. B., ws ° 25 

A Friend; oe * 1 00 

$20 00 


Very Userv.t.—The Gas-consuming Cooking-Stove that 
we have noticed several times is worth the attention of 
all housekeepers. 

It was first commended to us by a lady who had beena 
missionary in China. She said the late Bishop Boone 
had found these stoves—‘‘ gas consuming’’—of great 
service at Shanghai, where the dampness of the climate 
requires, at all seasons, artificial heat in the houses. The 
Bishop took personal interest in their introduction—parlor 
as well as cooking-stoves—into China, where Mr. Spear 
now has an agent for the sale of these stoves. We shall, 
as soon as we have rv0m, give a longer account of this 
wonderful invention. Now, any housekeeper who needs 
a real help to herself in saving fuel, and time, and trouble 
in her kitchen, should examine these curious stoves, made 
by James Spear, 1116 Market Street, Philadelphia. 


HINTS ABOUT HEALTH. 


Ot of the chief merits of Dr. Hall’s valuable Journal 
of Health, from which we draw much of the wisdom of 
these ‘‘ Hints,’’ is that he always holds up the idea that 
moral health is indispensable to the cultivation of sound 
physical health, as in this of 


CORRECTING CHILDREN, 


“Not long ago an editor in the northern part of the 
State of New York told his son, about eleven years old, 
that he would whip him in the course of a few hours, and 
locked him in an upper room until he had leisure to do 
so.. When the boy heard the father coming, he became so 
alarmed that he jumped out of the window and broke his 


neck. 

“The object of parental correction should be the ulti- 
mate good of the child; and to make it effective— 

“‘The character of the punishment should be according 
to the disposition and temperament of the child. 

“The punishment should be in proportion to the nature 
of the offence. 

“ Never correct a child by scolding, admonition, or cas- 
tigation in the presence of any other person whatever. It 
is an attack on its self-esteem which provokes resistance 
and passion. Let grown persons recollect how ill they 
bear even deserved reproof in the presence of others. 

“ Never punish a child twice for any one offence; it is 
a great injustice, a relic of barbarism, and always either 
discourages or hardens. Make each settlement final in 
itself, and don’t be forever harping on what is past. 

“In all cases where punishment is decided upon, it 
should be prompt, or deferred, according to the degree of 
aggravation or palpable wrong. It is almost always 
better to defer ; but in such cases threaten nothing, say no- 
thing, do nothing which indicates in the slightest degree 
that anything isto come. And when the time does come, 
do not alarm the child with any show of preparation, but 
gradually and affectionately bring up the whole matter ; 
place it in its true, just, and clear Jight, and act accord- 
ingly; and always, as much as possible, appeal to the 
chjld’s conscience, to its sense of right, to its magua- 
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nimity, to its benevolence toward men, and its gratitude 
towards God.”’ 


To Our CorrEesPonDEeNts.—These articles are accepted : 
“The Dawn of Hope’’—“‘Raking Hay”—*“ Daisy Blooms” 
—*“‘ Lines’’—*‘ Church Opera,”’ and ‘‘ Into the Shadows."’ 

These manuscripts we cannot use, but several are worth 
publishing: ‘To Sister Jennie’’—“ Only Waiting’’—“ Bu- 
ried Lover’’—*‘ The Death of a Child’’ (we have toomuch 
copy on haad)—‘‘In Memoriam’’—* Last Year’’—‘‘The 
Old Bonnet of Green’’—‘* Lines” —“ Old Loves’’—*‘ Will 
You Love Me Then as Now ?’’—‘‘ The Rag Carpet,”’ and 
“A Bad Beginning.” 

We have several other MSS. on hand, written with pale 
ink, and in such illegible scribble, that we have not had 
time to decipher them. 





Literary Wotices. — 


From Pererson & Brorners, Philadelphia :— 

ILLUSTRATED LIFE, CAMPAIGNS, AND PUBLIC 
SERVICES OF PHILIP H. SHERIDAN, the Hero of the 
“ Shenandoah Valley,” “‘ Battle of Five Forks,” etc. By 
C. W. Denison, late Chaplain in the United States Army. 
The author declares that in preparing this work “the 
strictest care has been observed with reference to authori- 
ties ;” and that ‘‘ no statement is made that is not in every 
respect attested by the facts." The book is embellished 
by a portrait of its hero, and by several spirited wood- 
engravings representing prominent scenes in his career. 

ROANOKE; or, ‘“‘ Whereis Utopia?" ByC. H. Wiley, 
author of ‘‘ Alamance,”’ etc. This is a stirring romance 
of colonial times, the scene of which is laid in North 
Carolina. The book is illustrated by a number of wood- 
cuts from designs by Darley. 

From Carietoy, New York, through Prrersox & 
Broruers, and Liprixcorr & Co., Philadelphia -— 

THE PRINCE OF KASHNA. A West Indian Story. 
By the author of “In the Tropics.’’ With an Editorial In- 
troduction by Richard B. Kimball, author of ‘‘ St. Leger.” 
etc. A prince of royal blood (African) is kidnapped, con- 
veyed to the West Indies, and sold asa slave. By degrees 
he works his way to freedom, acquires a liberal educa- 
tion, and resolves to devote himself to elevating his race 
in his native land; while the story concludes with a new 
version of Othello, the tragedy omitted. It is a very in- 
teresting but at the same time very improbable story, 
containing numerous vigorously drawn and rather highly 
colored sketches of West Indian life. 

COUNTRY LOVE VS. CITY FLIRTATION: or, Ten 
Chaptere from the Story of a Life. Reduced to rhyme 
for convenience sake, by H. T. Sperry. With illustra- 
tions by Augustus Hoppin. A spirited, satirical poei, 
whose hero isa young man from New England, bent on 
making his fortune in the city. He soon forgets his 
country ways and country friends, and aspires to the 
hand of a sister of Miss Flora MeFlimsey. But fortune is 
adverse to him in many ways, and he learns his true in- 
terests and true friends through the means of deep ad- 
versity. The story is well and prettily told, and pointe 
its own moral. 

POEMS. By Gay H. Naramore. Mr. Naramore dis- 
plays an average poetic ability, and will win many ad- 
mirers. If this book is his first essay before the public, 
it promises well for what he may doin the future, though , 
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it will hardly of itself confer upon him the meed of im- 
mortality. 

From M. W. Dopp, New York, through Asumzap & 
Evans, and Lipprxcorr & Co., Philadelphia :— 

WINIFRED BERTRAM, and the World she Lived in. 
By the author of ‘‘The Schiinberg-Cotta Family,’’ etc. 
One of the purest, most conscientious, and most profitable 
writers of the day, is the author of this work, first known 
to the world in her semi-historical romance of the “ Schin- 
berg-Cotta Family,’ and since by other works equally 
interesting and instructive The book before us is a ro- 
mance, religious in its tone, and full of the best of moral 
teachings. Though persons of all ages will take an in- 
terest in reading it, it is peculiarly adapted to the young. 

THE SONG WITHOUT WORDS. Leaves from a very 
old Book. Dedicated to Children. By the author of ‘ The 
Schiinberg-Cotta Family.’’ We fear this beautiful little 
allegory will hardly be appreciated by the mass of chil- 
dren. Yet those whose perceptions are delicate and keen 
enough to enter into its poetical spirit, and understand 
its moral lessons, will find they have a little treasure 
indeed. The bock is beautifully bound and exquisitely 
illustrated. 

THE KEMPTONS. By H. R. P., author of ‘‘ Robert the 
Cabin Boy.”’ This is an interesting and profitable story 
for the young, in the course of which are depicted the 
evils of intemperance. 

CAPTAIN CHRISTIE'S GRANDDAUGHTER. By Mrs. 
Lamb (Ruth Buck), author of “It isn’t Right,” ete. A 
pleasant story for boys and girls, opening on shipboard, 
but finally settling down in a quiet little English village. 
Its style is entertaining, and its moral good. 

THE COUSIN BESSIE SERIES. Five volumes. Com- 
prising ‘‘ Cousin Bessie,”’ “ Toil and Trust,”’ “ Tom 
Burton,” “ Alice and her Friends,"’ and “ The Gra- 
hams."’ These tastefully bound and prettily illustrated 
little volumes, though from the pens of different authors, 
are sufficiently alike in character to be appropriately 
embraced in one set. They are all intended for the en- 
couragement of charity, industry, perseverance, and all 
the virtues which are especially commendable among the 
poorer classes of society. We are certain the boy or girl 
who is presented with this box of books will show that 
the gift is one which he or she can anpreciate. 


From James O’Kane, New York:— 

HANS BRINKER; or, The Silver Skates. A Story of 
Life in Holland. By Mrs. M. E. Dodge, author of “ The 
Irvington Stories,’’ One of the liveliest and most instruet- 
ive books of the month, for both old aud young, is “‘ Hans 
Brinker,’’ by Mrs. Dodge. Though professedly a some- 
what juvenile story, its more important aim is that of 
giving to the reader a clear and reliable account of that 
strangest among civilized countries, Holland, where the 
ocean is higher than the main land, the roads are canals, 
aud everything seems to go by contraries from the rest of 
the world. The geography of the country is thoroughly 
described, its history touched upon, the main objects of 
interest, of Amsterdam, Brock, Haarlem, Leyden, and 
other towns, mentioned ; while the habits, customs, and 
costumes of the Hollanders are faithfully depicted. The 
aecount of their observances of the Christmas holidays is 
peculiarly interesting, differing as it does so materially 
from our own both in timeand manner. The story, the 
thread on which so much interesting and valuable infor- 
mation is so successfully strung, does not in the least 
drag, but is full of entertainment from first to last. We 











have read the book with great pleasure, and feel certain 
that all into whose hands it may fall will do the same, 

From D. Appieton & Co., New York, through AsHMEAD 
& Evaxs, Philadelphia :— 

AN INTRODUCTION TO THE DEVOTIONAL STUDY 
OF THE HOLY SCRIPTURES. Ry Edward Meyrick 
GoulBurn, D.D., author of “Thoughts on Personal Re- 
ligion.”” This book has had so extended a popularity in 
England that it has been well to introduce it to American 
readers. It contains the substance of eleven sermons 
which were delivered in the Chapel of Rugby School, 
during the author’s connection with that institution. They 
will be found valuable aids to Scripture study. 

SUN-RAYS FROM FAIR AND CLOUDY SKIES. By 
Cousin Carrie, author of ‘‘ Keep a Good Heart.” The 
opening chapters of this book give contrasting pictures of 
one family of children happy in cloudless prosperity, 
with summer sun, country air, and raral sports; and of 
another struggling in the deepest adversity, storm with- 
out, sickness and penury within. Every boy and giri 
will be interested in the description of the building and 
furnishing of the ‘‘Island Cottage.”’ It is a book to 
please and enlist the sympathies of the young. 


From SHetpon & Co., New York, through Pzrerson & 
Broruers, Philadelphia :— 

MARIAN ROOKE; or, The Quest for Fortune. A Tale 
of the Younger World. By Henry D. Sedley. This isa 
story of adventure in the Rocky Mountains, and life in 
California. Judging from the first book of the story—it 
is divided into five—all that we have found time to 
read, we should pronounce it a palpable imitation of ‘The 
Prairie,” by Cooper, though greatly its inferior. The 
aathor constantly spoils the effect of his finest situations, 
by the introduction of long, tedious, and unimportant 
conversations. 

From Tickyor & Freips, Boston, through Asummap & 
Evans, Philadelphia :— 

LITTLE FOXES. By Christopher Crowfleld, author of 
** House and Home Papers.’’ Acharmingly written series 
of essays from the pen of Mrs. Stowe on “ Faultfndirg,”’ 
‘*Irritability,”’ ‘Repression,’ ‘“ Persistence,’’ ‘‘ Intole- 
rance,’’ “ Discourtesy,’’ and “Exactingness.”” Almost 
every one will find they are making pets of one or more 
of these “little foxes,’’ and should read to profit accord- 
ingly. The book is very tastefully bound. 

HEREWARD THE LAST OF THE ENGLISH. By 
Charles Kingsley, author of ‘Two Years Ago,"’ etc. Con- 
fessedly indignant at the utter neglect which the Saxons 
have received at the hands of both poet and historian, our 
novelist has taken upon himself the task of rendering 
their deeds, their customs and susperstitions, more familiar 
to modern minds. Selecting as his hero one of the last of 
the Saxon earls, whom he is pleased to denominate “‘ the 
last of the English,’’ in consideration of the early and 
overwhelming influx of Norman blood into the island, 
and blending romance with history, he has succeeded, 
with his pleasing and withal somewhat quaint style, in 
producing an original and delightfal book. 

AN EXPLANATORY AND PRONOUNCING DICTION- 
ARY OF THE NOTED NAMES OF FICTION. By Wil- 
liam A. Wheeler. ..8 a hand-book for the general reader 
this volume is invaluable, as there are few so well in- 
formed as not sometimes to meet allusions in literature 
which, for want of proper sources of knowledge at hand, 
are to them unintelligible. It includes also in its list 
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familiar pseudonyms, surnames bestowed on eminent 
men, and analogous popular appellations often referred 
to in literature and conversation. 

PATRIOT BOYS AND PRISON PICTURES. By Ed- 
mund Kirke, author of ‘“‘ Among the Pines,” etc. The 
book before us is ably prepared, and well suited to the 
taste of boys. Among the “‘ patriot boys’’ whose history 
is given in these pages is General Garfield, of Ohio. 

WINNING HIS WAY. By Charles Carleton Coffin. A 
lively, entertaining story of a boy whose childhood was 
passed amid all the disadvantages of poverty in a little 
village in Ohio; who enters the ranks of the Union army, 
becomes a colonel, is wounded, reported as dead, suffers 
all but death in the Andersonville prison, and finally re- 
turns to his friends, covered with honor. We have no 
doubt boys will be pleased with the book. 


From Les & Sxeparp, Boston, through G. W. Prrcner, 
Philadelphia :— 

HERMAN; or, Young Knighthood. By E. Foxton. In 
two volumes. A somewhat spun-out novel, whose hero 
and heroine are parted, though lovers, through the 
greater portion of two volumes, by differences of opinion 
concerning politics. Claiming to have been written two 
or three years before the late war, it may be found in- 
teresting as a picture of the past, and curious in so far as 
the author’s predictions of the future are concerned. 

WORK AND WIN; or, Noddy Newman on a Cruise. 
A Story for Young People. By Oliver Optic, author of 
“Rich and Humble,’’ etc. Our hero makes his first ap- 
pearance before the reader in rather an unfavorable light, 
being idle, uneducated, and in every manner calculated 
to go wrong. But happy influences, aided by time, work 
wonders, and he becomes a model boy, a hero in reality, 
and finally a useful and respected member of society. 
There are incidents of adventure, storm, and shipwreck 
to enliven the book. 

From Roserts Brorgers, Boston :— 

POEMS. By Robert Buchanan. It is only a very 
limited number of times in a generation that one has the 
pleasure of announcing the appearance of a genuine poet, 
whem productions are destined to something more than 
an al exist Such, we believe, is our privi- 
lege! now. Robert Buchanan is yet a young author, but 
has already made his mark in fhe world. His produc- 
tions, especially his ‘‘Idyls and Legends of Inverburn,”’ 
are full of a kindly appreciation of human nature, a sym- 
pathy with, rather than a condescending charity for, its 
peculiarities, its tender points, and its very failings. There 
is scarcely a poem in the English language more touch- 
ing than “ Willie Baird.”” The same may also be said of 
** Poet Andrew’’ and “ The English Housewife’s Gossip ;”’ 
while ‘“‘A London Idyl” rises to actual sublimity in its 
masterly portrayal of love and goodness struggling 
against want and wretchedness, It is a poem, a satire, 
a sermon, and a scathing rebuke to Pharisaicalness, all 
in one, with all the pathos of Hood's ‘‘ Bridge of Sighs.’’ 





From Rospert Carter & Brorners, New York :— 

THE WORD. Walks from Eden. By the authoress 
of the ‘‘ Wide, Wide World.’’ We cannot better commend 
this very interesting book to public favor, which it merits 
and will surely obtain, than by using the words of the 
preface. ‘‘The aim of this work is not commentary nor 
fiction. It is, in the strictest form, truth. The Bible isa 
narrative skeleton, We wish, by the aid of collateral 
facts, to clothe the skeleton in its living flesh and blood."’ 








In this first volume, which takes in from Eden to “ Abra- 
ham's children,’’ we think the authoress has succeeded 
in showing the w2rity of the Divine Record by her new 
plan of living illustration. It is a work that every 
Christian household will prize. 

BIBLE BLESSINGS. By Rev. Richard Newton, D. D., 
author of “Rills from the Fouutain of Life,”’ “ King’s 
Highway,’’ “‘Giants, and how to fight Them,”’ etc. etc. 
Like all the writings of this eminent Bible preacher, in- 
tended for the young, there is the judicious mingling of 
the conversational style with the pulpit eloquence. We 
are interested as in a story, while really hearing or read- 
ing asermon. No wonder these works are popular with 
all children and all denominations, 

A HIGHLAND PARISH. By Rev. Norman Macleod, 
D.D., author of ‘‘Wee David,” “Parish Papers,’’ etc. 
Those who have read the former books of this interesting 
writer will be sure to want this. Dr. Macleod sees the 
sunny side of all things, and can describe it; life as well 
as scenery seems lovely in the Highlands—when his pen 
makes the picture. We should like to quote some one of 
the live sketches, that have gladdened or saddened usinthe . 
reading. It is a book that will be all read, if once taken 
up. The volume is well got up. 

TURNING A NEW LEAF; or, the Story of Charles 
Terry. By the author of “Win and Wear,” “ Faithful 
and True,”’ etc. etc. The author has been successful in 
writing for the young; this seems one of his best works. 


From J. E. Ti:tow & Co., Boston :— 

POEMS OF ALFRED TENNYSON, Poet-Laureate af 
England. Illustrated by Hammatt Billings, 1866, This 
is by far the most elegant edition of the great poet pub- 
lished in America. It is printed on toned paper, with the 
exquisite clearness of type and neatness and general effect 
peculiar to the Riverside Press. The illustrations are 
half-page engravings, after the modern fashion, and are 
thus presented to the eye close to the lines they refer tu. 
The binding is strong, the covers heavy; the book, in 
short, isa bibliographic luxury. Every poem of Tenny- 
son’s (except, of course, the suppressed ‘early verses,”’) 
up to the very publication day is contained in it; the last 
five have, we believe, never becn published in this coun- 
try. Two of them—‘ Home they brought him slain with 
Spears,’’ and “ Lady, Jet the rolling Drums’’—will recall 
two earlier pieces, whose Tennysonian duplicates they 
are. The former will not suffer by the comparison, but 
“Lady, let the rolling Drums” seems to have lost the 
subtle charm ofits counterpart. The volume is a sumptu- 
ous present, and an appropriate one; dainty binding and 
exquisite illustrations seem the fitting accompaniments of 
the Laureate’s verse. 

THE ART OF CONFECTIONERY. With various me- 
thods of preserving Fruits and Fruit Juices; the prepara- 
tion of Jams and Jellies ; Fruit and other Syrups ; Summer 
Beverages, and directions for making Dessert Cakes, Also 
different methods of making Sherbet, etc. This is, in 
every sense, a dainty book. Two use common househeld 
«phrases of approval, “‘it looks good enough to eat,’’ and 
‘fit for a bride.”’ The title-page, which we have quoted 
in full, gives a true notion of the purpose of this unique 
volume, the first of its kind ever published, we believe. 
It has been prepared with great care and judgment ; taste 
and experience also must have been used in selecting from 
all works on the subject; and ‘‘no expense’’ seems to 
have been spared. The result is a beautiful and useful 
book, complete in the art it is intended to teach. 

LIFE IN ITALY. A Story of Six Yeare Abread. This 
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is a work of much interest for all American families who 
have children to educate, while living in Europe. The 
lady who wrote the book was in the family of the artist 
Crawford, as governess and companion, and had excellent 
opportunities of learning much of interest in Italian life, 
that travellers in Italy do not see nor comprehend. The 
work is printed in the nice style of the Tilton publishers. 


From Lortxe, Boston :— 

GEORGY SANDON; or, A Lost Love. By Ashford 
Owen. ‘‘Georgy Sandon”’ is one of the quietly attractive 
books of the season. It ends sadly, but its interest is none 
the less for that, It will find in America many admiring 
readers, as it has already done in England. 

From Ww. B. Sirsa, Raleigh, N. C.:— 

NAMELESS. A Novel. By Fanny Murdaugh Down- 
ing. This is a story of English life. The plot is interest- 
ing, and proves to be more original in design than the 
reader at first gives it credit for. Though possessing no 
marked ability either in inventing incidents or sketching 
characters, the work of this authoress will compare favor- 
ably with those of most of her American sisters. We have 
taken pleasure in reading it. 

From Tomuinson Broruers, Chicago, Illinois :— 

LUKE DARRELL, the Chicago News-Boy. By ‘ 
This is the first child’s book printed in Chicago; and it 
will be well for the great western emporium if its future 
publications are as good of their sort. It is written by 
some one who has had to do with news-boys, and under- 
stands something of their life and habits. It is hard to 
believe that a boy of Luke Darrell’s age could so keep 
aloof from follies and vices universal among his fellows; 
but otherwise the book is well written and lifelike. The 
boys generally talk like boys; and the scene between 
*Salty”’ and his guardian is quite amusing. 

REVIEWS, PERIODICALS, ETU. 

From Leonarp Scorr & Co., New York :— 

EDINBURGH REVIEW: October, 1865. 

NORTH BRITISH REVIEW: December, 1865, 

BLACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE: November and Decem- 
ber, 1865. 

PamPuLets.—Catalogues of the following Institutions 
for young ladies, 1865:— 

Cincinnati Wesleyan College; Ohio College, near Cin- 
cinuati; Cincinnati Seminary, Ohio; Ripley College, 
Poultney, Vt. All prospering. 
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GODEY’S LADY'S BOOK FOR MARCH, 1866, 
Opens with a splendid steel engraving, entitled ‘‘ Knuckle 
Down.”’ It requires no connoissenrship to criticize this 
picture, for there are few among us who have so far for- 


gotten our days of boyhood as not to remember how we. 


prized our favorite “taw,’’ and how we compelled our 
adversary to “ knuckle deown"’ when there was a disposi- 
tion on his part to evade the law of the game of marbles, 
The trathfal manner in which the figures are disposed, 
and their easy, natural action, are evident enough. 

Our inimitable Fashion-plate follows next, with Spring 
fashions. Flower-pot Cover, printed in tint, will be a 
good subject for an exercise of the abilities of our lady 
readers, A Gallop through the Lane is a spirited engrav- 





ing. We bring our fashions down to the latest arrival 
from Europe, by the following: Evening Dress, from 
Messrs. T. W. Evans & Co., 818 and 820 Chestnut Street ; 
Walking Costume fora Young Lady ; a Spring Wrap, and 
Children’s Dresses. 

“ Rizpah’s Idols,” by Marion Harland, is continued ; 
and Mrs. E. F. Ellet contributes an excellent story. 

Our CixcuLation.—We distributed last year 1,320,000 
copies of the Lady's Bouk. A New York contemporary 
mentioned how far their circulation would extend. We 
can only say that ours would wrap theirs twice and tie 
in a bow-knot after. The expense of getting out our 
fashion-plate alone would cover half the price of publish- 
ing a magazine that is only composed of letter-press. We 
have first the engraving of the plate to pay for, then 
printing on a separate press, extra plate paper at quad- 
ruple the price of printing paper, then coloring. Our 
embellishments alone, independent of the cost of paper, 
is at least one-fourth the price of the Book. Our con- 
temporary, in speaking of the plate press, shows his 
ignorance in that matter. He mentions 300 a day as the 
utmost number that can be got off a plate prees. We have 
obtained 3000; but we shall refer to this matter more 
fully in a subsequent number. We are progressive, and, 
therefore, dislike old fogies. 


ADVERTISERS inform us that an advertisement in the 
Lady’s Book is worth to them ten times the price they 
would pay elsewhere. We knew that before, and the 
matter is easily explained. An advertisement ina weekly 
or a daily is seen forthe day. That same advertisement 
in a monthly is seen for certainly six months, or perhaps 
a year. The Lady’s Book is kept on the centre-table for 
at least six months. It is loaned by every subscriber to 
at least ten persons. This would make the readers of the 
Book at least one million, Who ever sees a daily or a 
weekly two days after its reception? 

Losses BY Mart are often caused by communicating the 
fact of the letter being a valuable one to others. For in- 
stance, a person will give a letter to a servant, or other 
person, to mail, and will say: “ Be careful of this letter, 
as there is money in it.’”” The cupidity of the messenger 
is excited, and loss often occurs. Whereas, if it had been 
simply handed to the messenger, and nothing said about 
it, no doubt it would have arrived safe. Just so witha 
“ Registered letter ;’’ you are communicating the fact to 
every one who handles the letter that it contains money. 

Mavpg requests us to publish the following, and we re- 
commend her not to lend to those who are too mean to 
subscribe, if they are able. We would loan the Book to 
all those who cannot afford to subscribe. 

Dear Gover: Having received my last number of your 
excellent Lady’s Book for this year, I renew my sub- 
scription so as to get the next number at the regular time. 
I have tried very hard to get up a club for you, but have 
signally failed ; some have had the impudence to tell me 
that they will borrow mine when they wish to make a 
new dress. I wish you would say something about such 
a mode of procedure for my benefit, and, I am sure, num- 
bers of others. Iam annoyed a great deal by persons 
coming to berrow “ Godey,’’ and when I get them home 
again they are usually torn, and never come home with 
the backs on; so please write and tell the folks that 
“they are big enough and old enough, and ought to know 
better’’ than to do so. Respectfully, Maupe. 


Ovr Mopet Corracrs.—We are the only magazine in 
the country that gives these splendid designs. They are 
all original, and prepared expressly for Godey. 


¥ 
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OUR MUSICAL COLUMN. 


Holloway’s Musical Monthly for March is now ready, 
containing the usual variety of new and elegant music, any 
one piece of which is worth the cost of the entire num- 
ber, as our friends will find by comparing it with prices of 
the same pieces purchased at the music stores, The ballad 
in this number, I Cannot Sing the Old Songs, is one which 
has been sung with unvarying success by the distin- 
guished cantatrice, M’lle Parepa, at all her concerts. 
The author, Claribel, is well known to the subscribers to 
the Monthly. We have others of M’lle Parepa’s songs 
in preparation for early publication, while the polkas, 
waltzes, mazourkas, transcriptions, nocturnes, ete., al- 
ready put in hand for insertion, will guarantee our sub- 
scribers a splendid volume of the Monthly for 1866. It 
will also be remembered that we have introduced the 
eostly feature of lithographic titles in our new volume. 
One of these, illustrating Brinley Richards’ new nocturne, 
entitled Snowflakes, appeared in the last number, and we 
shall publish another next month. One of our subscribers 
writes: ‘‘This must be the gala year of the Monthly.” 
We intend to make it so. With double numbers and 
illustrated numbers, we shall show our friends what a 
musical periodical should be. We only request that 
subscribers shall continue to send in their names as at 
present. Especially do we ask those to send in imme- 
diately who wish to have the volume complete, as the 
numbers containing pictorial title-pages cannot be re- 
printed. See the following terms:— 

One copy one year, $4. Two copies, $7. All over two 
at the rate of $3 50 each. Six copies, $21, and a free copy 
to the getter up of the club, making seven copies for $21. 
Single numbers, 40 cents. The January, February, and 
March numbers will be seut as examples for $1, with nine 
cents added for prepayment of postage, or a prospectus 
will be sent to any address on application. Address J, 
Starr Holloway, Publisher Musical Monthly, Box Post- 
Office, Philadelphia. 

New Sheet Music.—Horace Waters, New York, pub- 
lishes several beautiful new songs and ballads, as fol- 
lows: each 30 cents. The Good-By at the Door, by Glover. 
Sleep Well, Thou Sweet Angel, beautiful serenade, by 
Abt. The Nation’s Jubilee, by Clarke. My Last Home; 
or, The Cemetery at Louisville, Tenn. Come to the Win- 
dow, Love; "Tis Sweet to Think of Heaven; and Bring 
Me a Pretty Bouquet—three songs by H. P. Danks, one 
of the best ballad compoeers in this country. My Jamie’s 
on the Battle-field; Wait, My Little One; and Do They 
Love Me 8:ill, as Ever?—three new songs by Mrs. Park- 
harst, always a favorite. A Maiden for Sale, a popular 
serio-comic song. 

Also the following Polkas, Opera pieces, etc. Marche 
Indienne, from Meyerbeer’s grand Opera L’ Africaine, ar- 
ranged by Brinley Richards, 50 cents. (This is the gem 
of the Opera.) Also Marche Religieuse, from same opera, 
40. Two Transcriptions Brillantes from same opera, for 
good players, Addio Mia Terra Nativa, and O Paridiso 
d’all Onde Usisto, each 50. Promenade Concert Polka, by 
Mrs. Parkhurst, 50. Happy New Year Polka, 40. Alpine 
Bells, beautiful Tyrolienne, by Theo. Oesten, 35. Utica 
Polka, very showy, by Mietzke, 40. Bear This Gently to 
My Mother, with brilliant variations, 50. Lily of the Val- 
ley, Mazourka de Salon, by Sydney Smith, one of the most 
popular London composers, 40. Chant du Berger, by 
Colas, a brilliant little piece, 35. Gem of the Mountains 
Magourka, by Mrs. Parkhurst, 30, These pieces are all 
good, and we cam send any of them on receipt of price. 
Address as above, J. Stare Hoiwoway. 
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A crRcUMSTANCE occurred in one of our city cars, which 
we have not seen mentioned. A gentleman of our ae- 
quaintance was seated ina car, one lady on each side. 
Their dresses overlapped him completely. There was 
nothing to be seen of him but his bust. He took out his 
pocket-book and paid his fare. Shortly after he left the 
car, and the next attempt to take out his pocket-book, his 
hands came through his pantaloons. His pocket had been 
cut, and one of the ladies (!) was benefited to the amount 
of $90. We caution all persons who come to the city to 
be careful of their money when they ride in the cars. 

We again repeat that advertisements or articles in- 
tended for any particular month must be sent to us two 
months in advance of date. Our immense subscription 
list obliges us to be thus far in advance of time. 

Wuat Next?—A recent visitor to Constantinople 
says :— 

‘“‘An ApVERTISING TomB.—At Pera, I visited the ceme- 
tery, which is full of beautiful monuments. One tomb 
especially attracted my attention by the richness of its 
ornamentation. 1 imagined it to be the tomb of some 
great personage, and proceeded to read the inscription, 
which was sculptured in golden letters, and contained, as 
usual, high-flown traditions of the virtues of the deceased. 
The date of his death was, however, wanting. I inquired 
the reason of my guide, who told me that the explana- 
tion of the omission was very simple. The date was left 
out — because the man was still alive. He had caused 
the monument to be built four years before, on theday of 
his wedding, which was likewise that of the opening of 
his business. He came every week to visit it. My guide 
added that he believed the intention of this strange pro- 
ceeding to be simply that of advertising the business of 
the party, as every one who visited the cemetery would 
be sure to inquire about him.”’ 


REGISTERED LeTTERS.—We again repeat that any one 
sending a registered letter must take the responsibility of 
the same. We will reply to thecomplaint that the Lady's 
Book has not been received, but that is all. The loss 
must rest upon the person sending a registered letter. A 
more outrageous humbug was never before perpetrated 
upon the American public, and the post-officé department 
know it. 


I sEND you the money for two subscribers, that our 
hearts may be gladdened every mouth during the year 
by the visits of your incomparable vou iy Book. 

Miss W., Wisconsin. 

“Tue Practical Entomologist: a Monthly Bulletin,” 
published by the Entomological Society of Philadelphia, 
for gratuitous distribution among farmers and agricul- 
turists. This is the title of a neat little paper received. 
Any other information about it can be obtained at the 
hall of the Society, No. 518 South Thirteenth Street. Ad- 
dress E. T. Cresson, A. R. Grote, or J. W. McAllister. 


A Toast.—The following toast was given a short time 
ago ata dinner of the shoe and leather manufacturers: 
“* May they have all the women in the country to shoe, 
and the men to boot.’’ 





A Littie MisunpersTaNDInG.—The modern fashion of 
naming florists’ fowers must be held responsible for the 
very dubious paragraph we extract from a gardening 
paper: ‘‘Mrs. Legge will be looked after; she may not 
be so certain as some, but she wae nevertheless very fine 
in the early part of the season. Lady Popham is useful, 
one of the old-fashioned build, not quite round in the out- 
line, but makes up well.’’ 


CLUBBING wiTH MAGAziInes.—We have no club with 
any magazine or newspaper except Arthur’s Home Maga- 
zine. One copy of Godey’s Lady’s Book and one copy 
of Arthur will be sent one year on receipt of $4 50. 
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THE FLOWER GARDEN. 


Wirn the return of spring comes the desire to beautify 
and adorn our homes with flowers. Their cultivation is 
an employment adapted to eve: rade, and the pleasure 
derived from a fine collection o p aomnen) requires no com- 
ment, only that the more varied and perpetual the flower- 
ing, the greater is the gratification to the cultivator. We 
have endeavored to encourage this taste among our fair 
readers, to whom the cultivation and study of flowers 
will not only contribute to the gratification of an elegant 
and refined taste, but also promote health, by a degree of 
exercise in the open air, too much neglected by the ladies 
generally. Our old friend, H. A. Drezr, the florist, has 
prepared a list of seventy-five plants, which he will far- 
nish carefully packed for transportation, for the moderate 
sum of $10. His successin packing those assortments can 
be seen from the following extract from one of the many 
unsolicited letters of commendation he has received :— 


Laport?, Inp., May, 14, 1865. 
The plants arrived last week; they were in very fine 
condition, were splendidly packed, aud everything per- 
fectly satisfactory. 


We would recommend the month of March for sending 
imp South, and April and May for North and West. 

he following is the list of plants :— 

10 Roses, choice ever-blooming ; 10 Verbenas, assorted 
colors; 4 Pansies; 4 Fuchsias, or Ladies Ear-drop, double 
and single; 3 Lantanas; 3 Heliotrope; 4 Geraniums, as- 
sorted ; 1 Coleus Verschaffeltii, 1 Coleus Atro-purpureus, 
two ornamental foliage plants; 1 Pampas Grass ; 2Canna, 
or Indian Shot; 2 Salvias; 2 Monthly Carnations; 2 Lo- 
belias; 1 Pink, Gertrude; 4 Chrysanthemums ; 2 Violets, 
double bine and white; 2 Feverfew ; 2 Petunia, double 
and single; 4 Gladiolus; 4 Double Dahlias; 2 Tigridia; 
2 Double Tuberoses ; 1 Gazania Splendens; 1 Maurandia, 
vine; 1 Mexican Vine; 1 Clematis Vine. 

In addition to the above, there is a beautiful class of 
ANNUAL Flowers, which can be grown from seed, such as 
the German Asters, Balsams, Candy tuft, China Pink, 
Mignonette, Petunia, Phlox Drummondii, German Ten 
Week Stocks, Thunbergia, Double Zinnia, and others, 
which add much to the beauty and effect of the flower 
garden. Mr. Dreer has made up the following assortments, 
which will be mailed to any address upon the receipt of a 
remittance :— 

No. 1. Twenty choice annuals, free bloomers, for $1 00 
2. Twenty choice annual, biennial and peren- 
nial varieties . . . ° ° ie 6 
3. Twelve new and rare varieties . ‘ - 100 
4. Twenty varieties, for Green-house culture 3 90 
5. One hundred varieties, including many 
new and rare sorts . ° é ° - 600 

As an inducement for forming clubs, we will forward, 
post-paid, six one dollar packages for a remittance ot five 
dollars. 

Correspondents will please write their names legibly, 
and in full, with post-office, county, and State. 

Dager’s GARDEN CALENDAR FOR 1866 contains select 
lists of Seeds and Plants, with prices and directions for 
their cultivation, and will be mailed to all who inclose 
a postage-stamp. Address, H. A. Dresr, 714 Chestnut 
Street, Philada, 

**Dae Woorne or Master Fox."’—We have received a 

‘copy of this very pretty work. “‘The Wooing of Master 
Fox ; by Sir Edward Bulwer Lytton ; arranged forchildren 
by 0. D. Martin.”’ This is a republication of a legend from 
the Pilgrims of the Rhine. It is not of the poem this 
notice is intended for, but for the masterly manner in 
which the colored engravings are given. Here we have 
a set of six pictures done in a style that has never been 
exceeded in this country. They are by Messrs. Van In- 
gen & Snyder, and printed in only six colors. The en- 
gravings are exquisite, and had the publishers gone to 
the expense of a few more colors, it would have exceeded 
in beauty any of the European publications. As it is, it is 


a splendid gift-book for any season, or out of season. 





Gzo. W. Curups, Esq., of the Home Weekly, a most es- 
timable gentleman, offered some time since five premiums 
for stories. A committee was appointed to decide which 
stories were the best and entitled to the liberal premiums 
offered. That committee, after having carefully read all 
the stories, met and made the following decisions :— 


“The undersigned, having been selected as a Com- 
mittee to distribute certain Premiums offered by the _ 
prietor of the ‘Home Weexly,’ for the best five original 
America Stories, respectfully report :— 


“That they have carefully examined the various pro- 
ductions placed in competition, and that they award the 
first premium of one thousand dollars to the story entitled 
*Racne. Hotes.’ 

“The second premium of three hundred dollars they 
award to the story entitled ‘Pau. Ravene’s Trust.’ 

“To the story entitled ‘ Amy Warne,’ as ranking next 
in order of merit, they award the third premium of one 
hundred dollars. 

“The stories named for the fourth and fifth premiums 
of fifty dollars being of a very meritorious character, the 
proprietor has authorized the Committee to double the 
amount offered, giving to each the sum of one hundred 
dollars, Which they take pleasure in awarding to the two 
stories entitled ‘Lorine Hitis’ and ‘InveraRa.’"’ 

Signed by the Committee, 

+ A. GopeY, Jxo. L. HenpERson, 
Ws. E. Lenmay, Crate Bippre, 
8. D. ANDERZON, _ Wa. V. McKzayn, 
Joun D. Watson. 


By a reference to the private note accompanying the 

above named stories, we find that the story entitled 
‘““RACHEL HOLMES,” 

to which the Committee have awarded the premium of 
One THovsanp DoLuars, was written by Frank Lee 
Benepicr, of New York. 

By reference to the private notes accompanying the 
story entitled 


**PAUL RAVENEL’S TRUST,"’ 
to which the Committee awarded the premium of Tures 
Hunprev DoLiags, was written by Amie. Raz, of Phila- 


delphia. 
The story entitled 


“AMY WAYNE,” 


which the Committee have decided as rauking third in 
point of merit, and to which is awarded the premium of 
One Huyprep Dotuars, was written by Sipyzy HERBurr, 
Mount Holly, N. J. 
The stories entitled 
“*LORING HILLS” ayp “INVERARA,” 


to which the Committee have awarded the fourth and fifth 
premiums of Ong Hunprep DuLLAks each, were written 
respectively, the first named by CaroLine CaEseBoro, of 
Piedmont, N. Y.; and the second named by M. Corxoee, 
0: Philadelphia. 

The Home Weekly is published by Geo. W. Childs, 
Philadelphia, at $2a year. A lower price for clubs. Mr. 
C. will be happy to send a specimen of the paper to any 
one requesting it. We can recommend it. 


Dear Sta: I again send a club for your magazine, with 
which [am much pleased. I feel as though I cannot do 
without it. Itcomes to me like a visit from a dear and 
valued friend. Mas. R., Indiana. 


Correction,—In the October number, 1865, of the Book 
was published a piece of poetry entitled “‘ Never Mind,” 
signed L. W. We have received a letter from Mary B 
McCleary, of Watervliet Centre, N. ¥., claiming the an- 
thorship. She says it was published in the West Tray 
Advocate, June 25, 1862. We cheerfully make the cor- 
rection, and give the real author the credit. 





#@ Mus. Hare is not the Editress of the Fashion Department. Address all letters for 
anything pertaining to the Fashions, or orders for goods, or patterns, to ‘‘ EpirrEess or THE 
Fasuion Department, CarE or L. A. Gopgy, PaitapgnpHia.’’ Mrs. Hale is one of the editors of 


tthe literary department. 
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“Tue Tarputs Book.’”’—Whea we approach the time to 
make a notice of this book we hesitate; we know not 
what to say. We could say see the book and judge for 
yourselves ; but it is not every person who has an oppor- 
tunity of seeing this chef d'cewvre of printing and engrav- 
ing. We consider it one of the most magnificent volumes 
ever produced in this country. There is a neatness of 
beauty about it. It is not gaudy, but is refined; there 
is nothing to offend in color, but everything to gratify in 
taste. That fur the volume as regards printing and deco- 
ration ; but when we come to the real object of the book, 
to collect the names of thsse who contributed during the 
war to the army, and the Sanitary, Christian, and other 
committees—there is where the merit of the book comes 
in; and there is where Philadelphia comes in for the fair 
share that is due to her for her various benefactions. And 
here-let us say that Philadelphia bears off the palm, not 
because of a partiality for our city, but for her unwearied 
and enduring system of relief to our army and navy. 
Here every Philadelphian will find, who contributed any 
money, his name recorded in an enduring volume, one 
that will live forever, as it is not a book for a season, but 
for all ages. New York, Baltimore, Boston, Pittsburg, 
Cincinnati, and all others have had justice done to 
them, Therefore they are interested in having this splen- 
did memoir. ‘‘The Tribute Book is a Record of the Mu- 
nificence, Self-sacrifice, and Patriotism of the American 
People, in Defence of their Integrity as a Nation, During 
the War for the Union.’’ The editor of the book is Frank 
B. Goodrich. The illustrations are by Darley, Nast, 
Whitney, Cary, Hitchcock, Penn, White, Hogan, Ste- 
phens, Hennessy, Howard, Howland, Shearman, Hoch- 
stein, Billings, Will, Hoppin, Hows, McNevin, Chapman, 
McLenan, Lumley, Wand, Eytinge, Herrick. The ‘‘Tri- 
bute Book’’ contains five hundred and twenty pages royal 
octavo, printed on fine tinted paper, and is illustrated by 
one hundred and fifty engravings. It is bound in Turkey 
morocco, gilt edges and sides, in the best style of work- 
manship. The book is sold exclusively by subscription, 
et the reasonable price of Twesty DoLiars. 

Derby & Miller Publishers, 5 Spruce Street, New York, 
T. B. Pugh, agent in Philadelphia, at the 8. W. cerner of 
Ghestnut and Sixth Street. 


Dear Goper: Permit me to say a few words in regard 
to your valuable magazine. I seldom see a letter from 
your New Jersey subscribers published. Perhaps they 
<lo not write to you; but I assure you it is not because 
they do not appreciate it, as will be seen from the in- 
crease in the club which I send you. We have taken it 
since 1855, and we find it ore of the necessaries of life, 
and we shall never cease to thank you for the many 
pleasing hours of instruction and benefit it has been to 
us, as well as helped while away our sadness and me- 
lancholy. JENNIE. 


SoMETHING EIKé A Banxixc-Hovse.—Messrs. Jay Cooke 
& Co. have taken possession of their elegant establish- 
ment on Third Street. Among other conveniences there 
is a handsome dining-room, where all connected with the 
establishment take their dinners daily, and where gentle- 
men doing business with the house can be hospitably 
entertained. There is also a kitchen with a corps of 
cooks and assistant cooks connected with the dining de- 
partment; and judging from the indications of good cheer 
we saw there on the occasion of a recent visit, Messrs. 
Jay Cooke & Co. would be as competent to keep a hotel 
as they have shown themselves expert in the engineering 
of national loans, We expect to be doing business with 
the house every day about dinzer time. 





We publish the following notice from the Democrat, 
Warsaw, N. Y., with pleasure. It will show what the 
early opinion of the Lady's Book was. It is a notice o¢ 
the first number of the Lady’s Book, published thirty-six 
years since. 


“ Gopey’s Lapy’s Boox. A Reminiscence.—The Decem- 
ber number of Godey’s Lady's Book is before us in all the 
splendor of its letter-press and plates. It is prolific iu 
promises for 1866, and we know Mr. Godey will do just 
what he says he will. Our lady readers should all take 
it. By the way, we have before us the Craftsman, pub- 
lished at the village of Rochester, on July 17, 1830, and, 
as we write, our eye rests on this capital notice of the very 

of the Lady’s Book ever issued. 

“*Tus Lapy’s Book.—The first number of this periodi- 
cal has just been issued, and it certainly contradicts tlre 
quaint speech made by somebody somewhere, “that one 
no more knows the subject of a book . its title-page, 
than a man’s character by his name.’ It is literally a 
book for the ladies, containing fashions, hints for the 
toilet, music, directions for embroidering, practical ob- 
servations on dancing, and, above all, a chapter upon the 
mounting and managing a horse, which should be com- 
mitted to memory by everybody who has not had tire 
advantage of a master. Is directions are so explicit, and 
withal being farther explained by an engraving, it can- 
not fail of being quite compreheusible to all. 

“*This work contains also a number of well written 
stories, and some shorter articles combining amusement 
with instraction. Poetry too is ere, and the names of 
Bowring and Mrs. Hemans give it its character. “The 
Arctic Dove,’’ by the first, is particularly fine. 

“* The Lady’s Book then we recommend to the fair sex. 
Its tout ensemble is very fine, and its contents will not 
disappoint them. It is ema by Mr. Godey, Phila- 
delphia, in monthly numbers of 56 pages, besides engrav- 
ings, etc. etc. To wish it the success it deserves will be 
wishing it no small share.’ 


“Many and sad are the changes which have occurred 
since the genial editor of the Craftsman penned his no- 
tice, but the only mutation the Book has experienced has 
been from good to better and best. Mr. Godey, can’t you 
send us No. 1 of Vol. I., to go into our archives with this 
notice?’’ 


A Genivs advertises on behalf of certain railways that 
‘*a coroner and twelve jurors will follow each regular 
train in special carriages, together with a few surgeors 
and reporters.’’ 


Liorp’s Maps,—We take great pleasure in calling at- 
tention te the maps published by J. T. Lloyd, 23 Court- 
landt Street, New York, No. 1 Strand, London, England, 
especially to his new maps of the United States and 
England. It is a wonder to us, and we profess to be 
somewhat acquainted with the printing business, how 
such maps, so well printed and mounted, so well colored, 
and on such good material, can be published at the ex- 
tremely low price at which he furnishes them to the pub- 
lic. Ifany of our subscribers will send to Mr. Lloyd for 
a circular, they will be amazed at his scale of prices for 
works of such excellence. We have seen a map of the 
United States, on roller, of very large size, price $2 50. 
that could not be bought in former times for $20. And 
again, it contains matter that an old map maker never 
dreamed of publishing, all the railroad, telegraph, and 
steamer routes to foreign countries, 

Lloyd’s Railroad, Telegraph, and Express Maps, pub- 
lished weekly, is a publication invaluable to a traveller, 
Price, 50 cents colored, 25 cents plain. 


“Masta says it is not polite to ask for cake, said a lit- 
tle boy. 

“No,” was the reply; ‘‘it does not look well in little 
boys to do so.” 

**But,”’ said the urchin, ‘‘ she didn’t say I must not eat 
a piece if you gave it to me.”’ 


Rep Axts.—A subscriber wishes to know how to get 
rid of these troublesome insects, 
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JUVENILE DEPARTMENT. 





THE CHICKENS, 





You pretty littie chickens, 
So soft and round and small: 
What makes you run so quickly? 
I want to count you all. 


Stop here, you little tiny, 
And answer me, I beg; 

Come tell me how you managed 
To creep out of the egg? 


Do let me stoop to touch you; 
You need not be afraid! 

I would not dare to hurt you, 
Whom God, my Father, made, 


But hark! the hen is calling, 
She trembles for her brood. 
Perhaps she wants to give them 
Some little grains for food. 


Just one stroke more—quite gently 
Upon their downy wings, 

And then you must not keep them, 
Poor little frightened things! 


FORFEITS. 


Youre people are often at a loss for good forfeits in 
their games. In the schemes of advice upon the subject, 
the penalties they impose are sometimes vulgar, or 1b- 
surd, creating confusion where innocent pleasure is de- 
signed. The following are suggested to help our young 
friends out of the oer te 

These forfeits, it will be seen, have each a separate 
mameand number. Now,a good plan would be fora per- 
son who is to take an active part in the evening party to 
read them over during the day, and to become acquainted 
with them. Then, in allotting the forfeits, cohen they are 
called, thas: “Here's a pretty thing, and a ay pretty 
thing, what shall the owner of this thing do?’ The per- 
son awarding the forfeits may call out, “ Hush-a-by, 
baby!" “Hobson's choice!’’ “ Dot and carry one!" etc. 
The crier of the forfeits then explains what is to be done. 
In this way the redemption of the forfeits will go on freely, 
without stoppage or hesitation, and a capital evening’s 
amusement be derived. e 


The Medley. 
Sing one line of four different songs without pausing 
between them. It would be well to find four lines that 
afford humor, taken consecutively, such as— 


** All round my hat.” 

“ A rare old plant is the ivy green.” 
“Sweet Kitty Clover, she bothers me so.” 
“In the Bay of Biscay, 0." 








Poetic Numbers. 


Repeat @ passage of poetry, counting the words aloud 
as you proceed, thus:— 

Full (one) many (two) a (three) flower (four) is (five) 
born (six) to (seven) blush (eight) 
unseen, (nine) and (ten) waste 
(eleven) its (twelve) sweetness 
(thirteen) on (fourteen) the (fifteen) 
desert (sixteen) air (seventeen). 
This will prove a great puzzle to 
many, and affo considerable 
amusement. 


The Beggar. 


A penitence to be inflicted ona 
geutleman only. The penitent 
takes a staff, and approaches a 
lady. He falls on his knees before 
her, and, thumping his staff on the 
ground, implores “Charity.” The 
lady, touched by the poor man’s 
distress, asks him, “ Do you want 
bread?” “Do you want water?” 
“Do you want a penny?’’ ete. To 
all questions euch as these the beg- 
gar replies by thumping his staff 
on the ground impatiently. At 
length the lady says, “Do you 
wautakiss?’’ At these words the 
beggar jumps up and kisses the 
lady. 


The Pilgrim. 

The pilgrim is very !ike the beg- 
gar. A gentleman conducts a lady 
round the circle, saying to each member of it, if a gentle 
man, “A kiss for my sister, and a morsel of bread for 
me.”’ If a lady, ‘A morsel of bread for my sister, and a 
kiss for me.”’ The bread is of no particular importance, 
but the kiss is indispensable. 





Tre following was sent to us by a subscriber:— 

Dear Gopey: Here is something you can publish, if you 
choose, for the benefit of those readers who use coal-oil. 

Take a piece of scarlet flannel the size of your lamp, 
pink the edges with a pair of scissors, and then put it in 
your lamp and fill with oil, or take any old artificial 
flowers and arrange them in your lamp in the form of a 
wreath, then pour in your oil. When the lamp is lit, the 
effect with either is beautiful. M, A. H, 

A CoLLEcTION oF Cons. 

Why should we never sleep in a railway carriage ?—Be- 
cause the train always runs over sleepers. 

What musical instrument has had an honorary degree 
conferred upon it ?—*‘ Fiddle, D.D.”’ 

What is it that has two buildings, two trees, two ani- 
mals, and two fish ?—The human body, viz., two temples, 
two palms, two calves, and two soles. a 

Which man wears the largest hat?—The one with the 
largest head. 

SHERIDAN, when charged with inconsistency, retorted 
that the accusation reminded him of the reasoning of the 
entertainer of a convivial party, who, hearing his friends 
observe that it was time to take leave, as the watchman 
was crying, *‘ Past three,’’ said, ‘‘ Why, you don’t mind 
that fellow, do you? He’s the most inconsistent fellow 
out! why, he changes his story every half hour.” 


Ovr subscribers and friends are requested to favor us 
with any good notions or suggestions for subjects in- 
teresting to the home circle, such as approved receipts 
for cooking, cleaning, etc., which may not be generally 
known, or have not hitherto been published. In this way 


_ much information may be rendered, which, published in 


a widely-circulated magazine like the “‘Lady’s Book,”’ 
would prove most valuable to a large number of our 
couptrywomen. By thus taking a little trouble, our 
correspondents would confer, in many cases, consfflerable 
benefits on their less well-informed sisters, imparting to 
inexperienced minds much useful knowledge which would 
otherwise be the property of but small sections of the 
community. : 
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THE MASON AND HAMLIN CABINET ORGANS. 


Ix Europe, instruments of the parlor organ kind are 
very extensively used in chamber music, and for the 
general purposes of household music. Most of the best 
composers have written extensively and expressly for 
them, and special publications of this class are numerous. 
Yet it isan unquestioned fact, that the American instru- 
ments of this class, and especially the Mason & Hamiin 
CABINET ORGANS, are much superior to any of these 
European instruments. 

We say this fact is unquestioned ; for we have yet to 
meet a competent organist, or other judge of such instru- 
ments, acquainted with the best foreign instruments of 
this class, who did not admit the superiority of the Cabi- 
net Organ. 

Very recently it came quite incidentally to our know- 
ledge that the very eminent organ builder of Germany, 
who had just returned from setting up the great organ 
built by him for the Boston Music Hall, happening to 
meet in London some friends who spoke of purchasing 
there a harmonium to bring to this country for their own 
use, advised them strongly not to do so, assuring them 
that they would find the Cabinet Organs of Mason & Ham- 
LIn much superior to any European instruments of this 
class.—New York Times. 


NATURAL, GRACEFUL, AND BEAUTIFUL! 
IVINS’ PATENT HAIR 
CRIMPERS, 


For crimping and waving 
ladies’ hair. No heat used 
and no injury to the hair. 
They are put up in beau- 
tifully lithographed boxes 
containing one set (1 doz.) 
assorted lengths, with full 
directions for use accom- 
/ 7 panying each box. 
SS . No lady’s toilet is com- 
on plete without them. For 
eale throughout the country. Retailers will be supplied 
by any first-class Jobber of Notions in New York, Phila- 
delphia, or Boston. Manufactured only by E. Ivins, Sixth 
Street aud Columbia Avenue, Philadelphia, Pa. 


THERE are so many ladies in our quiet little town that 
want to take Godey, that there is more or less strife about 
the getting up of clubs. Our ladies are rapidly arriving 
to the conclusion that yours is the only Lady’s Book that 
fully pays the subsoriber. Mrs. M., Jilinois. 


A NATIONAL PICTURE, 


“Tae OvrsReak or THE ReBe.iion.’’—This beautifal 
picture is printed on extra thick paper, size 24 by 30. It 
coutains the portraits of some of the most prominent men 
of the period, including Lincoln, Scott, Davis, Stevens, 
Buchanan, etc. No Union family should be without a 
copy ofthis picture. Single copies sent, free, to any part 
af the United States on receipt of the price, which is fixed 
at $2 50 per copy. 

Address Kimmen & Forsrer, Engravers ard Publishers, 
254 and 256 Canal Street, New York City. 

Our CARD PHoroaRaPns.—We are constently adding 
every celebrity to our very extensive list of card photo- 
graphs—naval, military, public men, authors and autho- 
resses, artists, and a charming variety of pictures and 
works of art. Send for a catalogue. 











FRECKLES, TAN, AND PIMPLES. 


“*Brauty,"’ says the modern proverb, ‘tis but skin 
deep,” and there is much truth in the assertion: for let 
any individual—male or female—be soever perfect in fea- 
tures or figure, if the complexion is marred by Freckles, 
Tan, Sunburn, Pimples, or eruptions of any kind, the 
charm of beauty is gone. A soft, smooth, transparent 
skin is what all are desirous of possessing, and by the use 
of “‘Upnam’s Freckle, Tan, and Pimple Banisher’’ the 
desired boon is obtained. 

Beware of spurious Soaps and Lotions. If you wisha 
clear, healthful, and beautiful complexion, ask or send for 
Upuam’s “‘ Freckle, Tan, and Pimple Banisher,”’ and take 
no other. Mailed to any address for 75 cents, by 8. C. 
Upnam, 25 South Eighth Street, Philadelphia. Also, for 
sale by all Druggists. 


I HAD some thoughts of not getting up a club this year, 
bat my daughters persuaded me; they felt like doing 
something for one who has done so much forthem. What 
weuld we do for patterns and good reading? How would 
we know the fashions? they said. We find the Booka 
great Christmas help. Hoping you may live to give us 
pleasure for thirty-six more years, I am, etc., 

Mrs. H,, Ohio. 


Tux AMERICAN ORGANS, manufactured by 8S. D. & 
H. W. Smiru, are far superior in tone to any other reed 
organ made. This rich quality of tone is produced by a 
method of construction peculiar to this firm, which con- 
sists in so arranging the wind apparatus that the reeds 
shall vibrate into a hollow box or-wind-chest, called the 
reverberating sound-box, which is the basis for true so- 
norous vibrating tone. What the sound-board is to the 
piano-forte, this sound-box is to the organ, and is used 
by no other firm. 

Mr. Geo. A. Bruen, Organist of St. James Episcopal 
Church, Chicago, Ill., says:— 

“They far surpass all other instruments of the kind 
that have come under my observation, for fulness, rich- 
ness, and brilliancy of tone, and promptness and delicacy 
of action.” 

Siserta Ort, 748 Broadway, New York, is the wholesale 
agent, to whom all orders should be addressed. 


We have no hesitation in saying that we regard Go- 
dey’s Lady’s Book as the most valuable one published 
forafamily. It is prepared with particular reference to 
the wants of the family—the wife, mother, daughters, 
boys, and girls—and will also give much entertainment 
and instruction tothe masculine part of hamanity—Jour- 
nal, Ithaca. 


SKELETON LEAVES AND PHANTOM FLOWERS.- 


**Tt is printed on elegant paper, with carefully executed 
engravings, and typographical execution of great beauty. 
This treatise gives full and careful instruction in the art 
of skeletonizing leaves, commencing with the proper 
selection of varieties, and following up with the various 
processes of preparation to the phantom bouquet. There 
is an endless source of amusement and instruction pro- 
vided here, which must be fascinating to all who pursue 
it. This book, and its companion, Wax-Flowers, issued 
in the same style by the same publishers, give a fund of 
information, which, if Yollowed, will largely increase 
botanical knowledge. We commend it to our readers.’’ 
—Horticulturist. 

Also teaches how to preserve natural flowers in all 
their fresh beauty. Price, $2. Published by J. E. Turon 
& Co., Boston, who will send it post-paid. 


SomeBopy says the oldest husbandry he knows of, is the 
marrying of a widower in clover with a widow in weeds. 
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Posraae on the Lady’s Book, according to the late law 
passed last winter ;:— 


Section 36.—Postage on Godey’s Lady’s Book, 24 cents 
a year, payable yearly, menos ws (Y or quarterly in ad- 
vance, at the Post-oflice where the Book is received. 

News-dealers may receive their packages at the same 
rates, that is, 2 cents for each copy of the magazine, and 
may pay separately for each package as received. 


Freiant on Lerrers AND Premicm on Drarts.—We 
want our subseribers distinctly to understand, that when 
they send their letters by express company they must 
pay the freight, and those who send drafts must pay the 
premium. We advise subscribers to remit by muil a 
post-office order or a draft payable to the order of L. A. 
Godey. Should either be lost, it can be renewed without 
loss to the sender. 


“A Nationau Picrore,”’’ advertised in this number, is 
@ very superior work of art, and the price very reason- 
able for so large a picture. 





Dreecrions ror Writixe Lstrers.—If you write on 
business, and about anything for the book, write on sepa- 
rate sheets, so that they may be separated, and each por- 
tion handed to the persons to whose departments the 
subjects may belong. Frequently poetry is sent us in 
letters ordering the Lady's Book, commenced on the back 
of the business page. We have not time to copy it, and 
therefore it is filed away with business letters, and no 
notice taken of it. So photographs and Lady's Books are 
often mixed up. Write on each subject on separate sheets. 
Two sheets of paper will only cost three cents postage. 


PHILADELPHIA AGENCY. 


No order attended to unless the cash accompanies it. 

All persons requiring answers by mail must send a 
post-office stamp ; and for all articles that are to be sent 
by mail, stamps must be sent to pay return postage. 

Be particular, when writing, to mention the town, 
county, and State you reside in. Nothing can be made 
eut of post-marks. 

Miss C. W.—Sent articles by Adams’s express December 
19th. 

Mrs, G. B.—Sent articles by Adams's express 19th. 

Mrs. A. 8.—Sent patterns 19th. 

Mrs. M. 8. 8.—Sent patterns 19th, 

W. H. 8.—Sent patterns 19th. 

8. W. P.—Sent shawl and plumes by Kinsley’s express 
Zist. 

Sister Regina.—Sent curling fluid by Kinsley's express 
21st. 

F. H. M.—Sent fluting machine and skirt elevator by 
Adams's express 22d, 

Mrs. E. F.—Sent gloves by Kinsley’s express 28th. 

Miss T. J. N.—Sent pattern 29th. 

Mrs. L. V. 8.—Sent pattern 29th. 

Mrs. C. C. 8.—Sent pattern 29th. 

H. D. C.—Sent hair crimpers January 3d. 

Miss 8, E. 0.—Sent cloak trimmings 3d. 

Miss A. R.—Sent hair crimpers 3d. 

F. T. 8.—Sent lead comb 3d. , 

Box 567.—Sent lead comb 3d. 

Mrs. J. Y. 8. M.—Sent ribbon and magic ruffling, 3d. 

Mrs. L. E. N.—Sent bonnet and cloak by Kinsley’s ex- 
press 6th. 

Mrs. E. P. F.—Sent dress by Kinsley’s express 6th. 

Mrs. E. 0. F.—Sent pattern 6th. 

Mrs, D. F. P.—Sent pattern 6th. 

J. G. 8.—Sent hair erimpers by Kinsley’s express 9th. 





Miss B. W. K.—Sent hair curls by Adams’s express 10th, 
Miss R. C.—Sent articles by Adams's express 12th. 
Miss L. L.—Sent hair jewelry by Adams's express 15th 
Mrs. G. J, B.—Sent articles by Adams's express 15th. 
Miss H, A. N.—Sent pattern 15th. 

Mrs. N. H, B.—Sent pattern 15th. 

Dr J. P. B.—Sent ring 15th. 

N. B.—Sent ring 15th. 

Miss J. B. O.—Sent lead comb 15th. 

Miss M. A. Y.—Sent lead comb 15th. 

Mrs. M. L. 8.—Sent hair crimpers 15th. 

J. B. Van E.—Sent box by Harnden’s express 15th, 

A. D. P.—Sent box by Adams's express 15th. 

Mrs. E. P. J.—Sent box by Adams’s express 17th 

Mrs. E. W. B.—Sent hair crimpers 18th. 

A. 8. C.—Sent pattern 18th. 

G. A, W.—Sent pattern 18th. 

Laura.—The only remedy we can propose is work. Do 
some good. Hunt out the poor in your neighborhood. 
If you have not money, you can give advice; and if peo- 
ple see that you are in earnest, you will soon procure 
funds. Low spirits are caused by want of occupation. 

Bertie.—It cannot be a ‘“‘cowlick,” for they come in 
early youth, and cannot be eradicated. It must be some- 
thing else. It would be impossible to give advice with- 
out seeing it. 

Nellie.—About five feet six. The most celebrated men 
hardly reached that. Napoleon the First, Nelson, and 
Wellington did not. 

Elsie.—We have seen clergymen wear gloves in the 
pulpit, but it is not common. 

Mrs. M. F. T.,Glen Haven, N. ¥Y.—No stamp for answer. 

We answer toa person sending no name, date, or in- 
itlals—Nothing! Whoever sent it will understand that 
it was about receiving and seturning calls. We are not 
used to be treated thus cavalierly. Those who want in- 
formation must at least be respectful. Again, the inquiry 
was a month too late for the ee number. 


fashions, 


NOTICE TO LADY SUBSCRIBERS. 
Havixe had frequent applications for the purchase of 








_ jewelry, millinery, etc., by ladies living at a distance, the 


Editress of the Fashion Department will hereafter execute 
commissions for any who may desire it, with the charge 
of a small percentage for the time and research required. 
Spring and autumn bonnets, materials for dresses, jew- 
elry, envelops, hair-work, worsteds, children’ s wardrobes, 
mantillas, and mantelets, will be chosen with a view to 
economy as well as taste ; and boxes or packages forwarded 
by — to any part of the country. For the last, dis- 
Ny oe Seana 1 a 

8, aecompan ‘or the proposed expen- 
diture, to be ottveced to the care of L. A. Godey, 

‘0 order will be attended to unless the money is firet 
restos Neither the Editor nor Publisher will be account- 
able for losses that may occur in remitting. 

The Publisher of the Lady’s Book has no interest in 
this department, and knows nothing of the transactions ; 
and whether the person sending the order is or is nota 
subscriber to the Lady’s Book, the Fashion Editor 
not know. 

Instructions to be as minute as possible, accompanied 
by a note of the height, complexion, and general — of 
the person, on which m in choice. Tress 
goods from Evans & Co., or Curwen Stoddart & Brother; 
dry goods of any kind from Messrs. A. T. Stewart & Co > 
New York; lingerie and lace from G. W. Vogel's, 1016 
Chestnut Street, Philadelphia; bonnets from the most 
celebratad establishments ; jewelry from Wriggens & 
Warden, or Caldwell's, Philadelphia. 

When goods are ordered, the fashions that prevail here 
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govern the purchase; therefore, no articles will be taken 
back. When the goods are sent, the transaction must be 
cousidered final. 


DESCRIPTION OF STEEL FASHION-PLATE FOR 
MARCH. 


Fig. 1.—Dress of pearl gray silk reps, trimmed with 
green velvet arranged in the sheaf style. Paletét of 
heavy brown silk, trimmed with wide and narrow velvet. 
Rose Portugal silk bonnet, made in the Empire style. 
Bands of pink velvet edged with white lace are attached 
to the bonnet and strap the waterfall. Gloves of buff 
undressed kid stitched with black. 

Fig. 2.—Dress of brown poplinette, trimmed with black 
velvet and steel beads. The dress is looped up by black 
velvet rings over a petticoat of the same material as the 
dress, The corsage is made with a very long basque, 
aod worn with a belt and sash richly trimmed with 
velvet. The hat is of black straw, trimmed with black 
feathers, and a long black veil of spotted tulle which is 
turned round the hat and falls over the back. 

Fig. 3.—Dress of pearl-colored gros grains, gored and 
trimmed with Magenta velvet and buttons. The bonnet 
is of pearl Terry velvet, trimmed with a long plume, 
crystal ornaments, and Magenta velvet. A long veil of 
white tulle is fastened on the right side of the bonnet. 

Fig. 4.—Full suit of mauve linsey, trimmed with heavy 
silk cord and white llama fringe. The bonnet is of white 
silk laid in folds, aad trimmed with mauve velvet. A 
long veil of white tulle covers the face. 

Fig. 5.—Dress of white alpaca, trimmed with bands of 
blue silk edged with black lace. A wide sash of blue 
silk falls over the back of the dress. Black silk paletét, 
made very short in front, and richly trimmed with 
bugle lace, cord, and buttons. Black Neapolitan bonnet, 
trimmed with blue velvet and white fleld daisies. 


CHITCHAT UPON NEW YORK AND PHILADELPHIA 
FASHIONS FOR MARCH. 


A sHort time since it was stated that the Empress was 
endeavoring, by example, to instil simplicity of dress in 
the minds of her subjects, and frequently appeared in 
plain linsey-woolsey, with linen collar and cuffs. This 
vigid extreme, so foreign to the luxurious taste of the fair 
£Lugenie, was, however, of no long duration. We now 
read that the aristocratic guests at Compeigne incur im- 
perial displeasure unless attired in four or five entirely 
different suits each day of their visit. Wedo not seein 
this or in the trousseau presented by her majesty to the 
Princess Anna Murat, any indication of the severe sim- 
plicity so strongly recommended. This trousseau is said 
to be of marvellous richness and beauty, and, as it is 
usual for the fair sex to be on the gut vive for all that is 
fresh and new, we will give a few details of this beau- 
tifal and recherché corbeille. 

Two of the dresses are of lace, one of Chantilly, and the 
other of the almost priceless point d’ Alencon, both of the 
most delicate texture and rarest workmanship. 

The Chantilly dress is accompanied by a casaque and fan 
of the same diaphanous tissue, matching itin design. The 
lace fans and handkerchiefs all have the bride’s initials 
woven gracefully in with the scrolls and flowers. 

Of shawls there are many elegant specimens, some are 
of quaint and elaborate styles, embroidered with silk, 
others are covered with a rich shower of gold. The 
choicest, however, is a Cashmere of black ground, costing 
six thousand francs. 

The ingenuity of the celebrated men dressmakers, 





Messrs. Worth & Boberg, has been taxed to its utmost to 
produce elegant and becoming novelties in the dress line 
for this brilliant court star. As their taste is known to 
be irreproachable, the result is a tasteful combination of 
the most beautiful and costly fabrics. 


“The petticoats,”’ says our foreign correspondent, “are 
the daintiest things imaginable.’’ Those for full dress are 
of the finest muslin, some are trimmed with three puffings, 
each puffing separated from the other by an insertion of 
fine Cluny guipure, and finished with a flounce of Cluny 
lace. Others are ornamented with a wide band of narrow 
tucks, then a band of still narrower tucks, almost infinit- 
esimal in their proportions, with Valenciennes insertion 
between the bands, and exquisite Valenciennes lace round 
the edge of the petticoat. Others have puffings arranged 
perpendicularly round the skirt, and between the puffings 
an insertion with black velvet run in and out. Petticoats 
for morning wear are of fine cambric muslin tucked, and 
chevrons of lace and embroidery inserted in the tucks. 


We notice that flutings, those pretty but troublesome 
adjuncts, found no place in the trousseau. Certain it is, 
that the cost of doing up, the usual bugbear to ordinary 
mortals, was not considered by the fair Princess, for the 
Duke de Monchy, her husband, has an income of $60,000 
a year, and the French Emperor gave Madame Anna 
$400,000 a few years since, and, as a dowry, presented 
her with eighty thousand pounds. We are, therefore, led 
to infer that the Princess could afford to have her ruffles 
fluted if she so desired, and the only reason they are not 
admitted in the trousseau, is that fluted skirts have had 
their day in the imperial circle, and tucks and flat trim- 
minys are nuw substituted for the ruffles. 

The Duke presented his bride with diamonds costing 
three hundred thousand francs. One of the prettiest things 
in the corbeille de mariage is a prayer-book. The cover is 
of ivory ; one side bears an emerald the size of a five-frane 
piece, and on this emerald the letters forming the name, 
Monchy, are interlaced in diamonds. The M is very 
large, and incloses all the other letters. On the reverse 
side of the book there is a large cross in diamonds. It is 
also stated that the house of the Countess Montigo has 
been offered to the Princess, and is being suitably fur- 
nished by the Empress. 

It is true we have no empress to furnish us with ele- 
gant trousseaux, and no Mesdames Félicie, Vignon, or 
Gagelin to make them up, but we will yield them no- 
thing. If the means are obtainable, all that is requisite 
and beautiful can be had in our midst. 

It is but lately a very elegant trousseau, in which silver 
brocade and point lace shone conspicuously, was com- 
pleted by our frequently quoted French artiste of Ninth 
Street, New York. The appointments were exceedingly 
complete, each walking-dress having its appropriate bon- 
net, muff, collar, boots, and gloves. In fact, every toilette 
was complete in itself, 

The Empire style of dress, adopted by the créme de la 
eréme this winter, is about to be discarded in favor of the 
Egyptian. We cannot, of course, at this early date, be 
very sanguine of its success, but if its struggles for as- 
cendency are ful, we will find ourselves consulting 
works on the ancient Egyptians for hints respecting dress. 

Already has this style been adopted by Mme. Tilman. 
We cannot define it in all its particulars, but the coming 
fashion is especially discernible in the flat bands like 
bracelets, in lieu of sleeves, and in the scarf-like birthe 
gathered up in the centre and on the shoulders by Egyp- 
tian heads in onyx, ornamented with necklaces and head- 
dresses of precious stones. 
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Ball dresses are mostly of thin tissues, such as the 
metallic tulles and tarlatanes described in our last num- 
ber. Where the Egyptian style is not adopted, they are 
trimmed with garnitures of flowers; for instance, long 
sashes formed entirely of flowers depending at regular 
distances from the corslet of silver or gold moiré. A novel 
and beautiful garniture is posed of bunches of white 
grapes veiled in gold, with leaves of red, brown, gold, 
and russet green. Another very beautiful arrangement 
consists of tufts of exaggerated field daisies made of silver 
lace with gobkden cores, and set in green moss sparkling 
with frost. The coiffure is composed of three separate 
tafts united by cords of gold and silver. 

Many of the tulle dresses.are made with double skirt 
with a tunic forming a thirdsskirt. 

Long sashes with wide bows placed in the centre of the 
back, the ends falling nearly to the edge of the skirt, is 
one of the novelties instituted by the Maison Tilman. 

Skirts are made very long and laid in double box-plaits. 
Corsages are quite low. Puffs are being inserted length- 
wise in the coat sleeves. 

Home and promenade dresses, if not made in tho 
Princesse style (that is, body and skirt in one piece and 
tightly gored), have the skirts gored. 

The Pompadour or square corsage is unquestionably 
one of the most fashionable styles. A really charming 
fashion is the little sleeveless jacket. It is cut away very 
much in front, in the Senorita style, and in the back it is 
short and perfectly straight. It is exceedingly becoming 
and stylish, and can be worn over a waist of colored silk 
or white muslin. We give preference to the muslin or 
fiusion waist, and suggest that the sleeves should be 
puffed, or else fully trimmed. 

The protests against crinoline have made bat little im- 
pression upon society. Our dictum is, that crinoline is 
for from being abolished, though, of course, the shaper 
vary, and the size is increased or restricted to suit the pre- 
vailing style of dress. 

Hoop covers, though not particularly novel, have not 
been used to any great extent until now. They are made 
either single or double, about half a yard deep, cut the 
bias way of the material, gored to fit the skirt, and fast- 
ened to the hoop by means of strings or buttons and but- 
tonholes. They are made of white muslin edged with 
ruffles or work, or of a black and white striped material 
edged with scarlet or blue. 

The prettiest and most desirable style of fancy petticoat 
is of white moreen trimmed with black velvet. For in- 
stance, a band bordering the skirt with the upper edge 
cat in points, between and above each point is a large 
velvet button. The beauty of the trimming is enhanced 
by twisting a white silk cord fancifully around the points. 
Black reps or poplin, though, of course, not so rich as the 
velvet, makes a very effective trimming, and answers 
every purpose. 

Nothing very new has appeared for street wraps. Spaniel 
cloth, lamb’s wool, and all kinds of shaggy materials are 
ia high favor. They are trimmed with large buttons of 
carved oak, enamelled buttons, each one bearing a design 
iu imitation of water eolor. Others are of oxidized silver 
resembling old coins, or stamped with Greek letters. 


The new opera cloaks are particularly elegant. The 
greater part are made of fancy white cloth, either curled 
lamb’s wool, or woollen plush entirely white, or spotted 
with colors. They are a full cirele, with Algerian hood 
edged with llama fringe, or a quilling of silk, and finished 
round the neck with a heavy girdle cord and very large 
and rich tassele composed of llama and silk. If not 








hooded, a Louis XIII. bow is substituted ; this is arranged 
just at the centre of the neck, and falls in long ends, An- 
other style has a band of llama fringe fastened on eaca 
shoulder with a large medallion of mother-of-pearl ; it 
extends half a yard down in a set, square style of trim- 
ming. 

Heavy colored silks studded with beads and richly 
trimmed with Cluny guipure, is another of the aceepted 
styles. 

Striped plushes and wool materials striped with gold, 
are among the richest materials for opera cloaks, and the 
trimmings are of the Egyptian order. The buttons are 
either triangular in shape, or a sphynx head ; besides the 
buttons, they are profusely ornamented with medallions 
of mother-of-pearl, gold, or silver, each bearing an an- 
tique head. These medallions are also used on dresses, 
coiffures, and bonnets; when used on bonnets or forming 
the sleeves of an evening dress, they are linked together 
by fine chains. 

To return to opera cloaks, a very beautiful one, worthy 
of note, is of white corded silk. The trimming consists of 
a graduated band of marabout feathers and medallions of 
blue velvet and mother-of-pearl, extending down the back 
ofthecloak. Adeep collar, composed of marabout feathers 
and medallions, finishes the neck. 


All the new jewelry is strongly Egyptian in its cha- 
racter, and the mummies are now called upon to contribute 
to fashion. The greenish-blue beads in the shape of figures 
which generally decorate these preserved specimens of 
antiquity, are now imitated for our fashionable belles. 
These beads, or rather ornaments, are of graduated sizes, 
covered with hieroglyphics in gold and mounted on 
black velvet as necklaces, or are set as ear-rings, pins, or 
armlets. 

Gold ear-rings are of gigantic proportions and of the 
hoop shape, with pendent ornaments in the centre. Cameo 
medallions, mounted on black velvet, are worn as neck- 
laces. 

The fancy costume of the “ Hours,” which we omitted 
last month, was extremely beautiful, and can hardly be 
realized by description. The hours were formed by dials 
of white satin and narrow black velvet on a gold band, 
forming a border to a very rich tunic. The same trim- 
ming was on the shoulders, formed the belt, also <«dged 
the gaiters of blue satin. The sun's rays, which consti- 
tuted the headdress, were made of gold. The dress was 
furthermore ornamented with a profusion of beautifal 
flowers. 

Besides the Marie Antoinette bonnet, which we men- 
tioned last month, two new shapes have been introduced 
in Paris. One, the Pamela, is described as looking like 
a saucer bent down at the sides. Itis said to be extremely 
coquettish in appearance, though most too infinitesimal 
for winter wear. The other shape is the Talhan, the 
front of it being like the Marie Stuart, and the back @ 
lv Empire. 

It is almost too early in the season to form any opinion 
in regard to the spring shapes. We mugt wait until the 
all-important question is settled in Paris, and then grace- 
fally yield to the decision. 

Among the new inventions is a scissor gauge, invented 
by Mme. Demorest. It isa neat little affair to slip ona 
pair of scissors to insure the straight cutting of bands and 
trimmings. The same lady has also brought out a hair 
curler, said to be extremely useful. 

We must not forget the electric tooth-brush introdnced 
by Madame Tilman. It is a French invention, and will 
be found an excellent article, Fasu10s, 
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LEAF-SHAPED NEEDLE-BOOK. 
(See Description, Work Department.) 














FASHIONABLE RIDING-DRESS, 
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Habit of black cloth, made very plain, with long basque. Tho skirt is slightly gored. Black felt hat, with blue 
grenadine veil. Buff leather gauntiets. 
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I LONG TO SEE THE SPRING-TIME. 
Written ly Lillian May. 
COMPOSED FOR THE PIANO-FORTE FOR GODEY'S LADY'S BOOK, 


BY R. RHOLLO. 
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I long to see the _ spring-time, When win - ter’s reign is nn 
I long to «ee the _ spring-time, Its glad and sun - ny smniles, 
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I LONG TO SEE THE SPRING-TIME, 
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will love still, The glad - some spring for 
fair I see, That deck the hill and 


then comes joy - ons sum - mer, 
wan - der in the green - wood, 
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EMBROIDERY. 
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ROBE DRESS. 
(From the celebrated establishment of Messrs. A. T. Stewart & Co., of New York.) 





De laine robe of a delicate ‘pearl ground, ornamented with large and small bouquets of bright-colored flowers, 
apparently caught on the dress by rosettes of variegated ribbons. The Zouave is trimmed with a bright berder. Leghorn 
hat, trimmed with a white feather rosette and a scarlet velvet ribbon. 
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EMBROIDERY. 
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ROBE DRESS. 





(From the celebrated establishment of Messrs. A. T. Stewant & Co., of New York.) 














: Skirt of steel-colored de laine, stamped to resemble an embroidery of jet beads. Garibaldi waist of blue de laine, 
o bw gy to simulate braiding. Spanish hat of white straw, trimmed with a white feather rosette and a blue velvet 
n. 
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LATEST STYLES OF DRESS. 
(See Description, Fashion Department.) 
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PATTERNS FOR SLIPPERS, PINOUSHIONS, OR STRIPES. 
(Eight Designs, Seo Description, Work Department.) 
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FASHIONABLE HATS. 


(Frem the celebrated establishment of Joux R. Terry, No. 409 Broadway, New York. Drown 
from hats now on exhibition.) 
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No. 1 is a Tricorne hat, of fine split straw, trimmed with velvet and ostrich feather; pearl ornaments, fastened 
with a silver chain. 
No. 2 is a fine Dunstable braid—crown and brim flat—trimmed with French flowers; pearl and silver ornaments. 
No. 3 is the same style of hat, with different trimmings. 
No. 4is a Glengary crown for a small girl. 
. o. 5 isa Derby, trimmed with French flowers and a wide strip of velvet over the crown; ornamented with silver 
pendents, 





A BORDER FOR DRESSES, PETTICOATS, ETC. 
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This pretty pattern can be worked on all materials; it is suitable for children’s and young girls’ dresses or ander- 
skirts; it would also look well for a gentleman's smoking-cap. The pattern is worked in chain-stitch and herring- 
bene stitch with purse silk ; round cord or braid may be used for the thicker outlines. In our pattern the Grecian border 
is worked in three shades of brown with purse silk ; the middle outline is worked in chain-stitch with the middle shade, 
the outline on each side in overcast with the two other shades. The crosses are worked in gold-colored silk, the scroll 
patterns in herring-bone stitch, with small raised dots in black silk. 
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